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Hall’s sffii2. Hair Rene 


May oy Hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
rms that produce this trouble. We certainly believe that the intelligent 
— YEattifu use of this remedy will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 
Dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff from the scalp, 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 
Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 
A Splendid Dressing. Hall’s Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 
or I mtn the hair. 
Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
ee ingredient, hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning its use for falling hair, 
» etc. R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H 


- Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Formuta. Sulphur. Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 











HEN making a molded desert, you 

see in your mind just how it will 

look, or ought to look when done, 
but you continue to be anxious about it 
until you take it from the mold. If it 
comes out true to your ideal, you say you 
are lucky, but in making deserts from 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


luck gives place to certainty. You plan 
for what you want and you get it without 
worry or bother. 

Select any one of the 35 receipts in the 
Minute Cook Book and follow it and re- 
sults are sure. To prepare simply take 
one envelope (there are four in every 
package) dissolve the contents in boiling 
water or milk and it is ready for immedi- 
ate use. A full package makes one-half 
gallon of clear, firm jelly. 

For your grocer’s address and 12 cents 
we will send a full package by mail, 
postpaid, and the Minute Cook Book Free. 

Guaranteed under National Pure Food 
Law. Look for the [Minute- 
man on every package. 





Minute Tapioca Co. 
137 W. MainSt. ORANGE, MASS, 
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$1,200.00 to $6,000.00 
Yearly with Greater 
Prospects than ever ina 
Growing business. 


Mr. W. E. Jaquith, Weedsport, N. Y., adds his 
testimony to the constant stream received from 
Powell Graduates, who gladly attribute their 
business success to the training received at my 
hands. He writes: ‘‘I want to thank you for 
the thorough manner in which you reviewed 
the specimen work sent you. I am still actively 
connected with ‘The New Woodstock Mer- 
cantile Co.’ and ‘The Security Co.’ — the 
mail order branch of ‘The Weedsport Skirt 
and Waist Co.’ This business experience 
supplemented by the ‘ Powell Training,’ is 
the ladder by which I hope to climb to 
first place. Your instruction opens 
new fields to the ambitious man, and 
inspires confidence in his ability to attain a 
larger success.” 





Every great expert and 
publisher will privately tell 
you that the PowellSystem 
is the ‘‘only one to take.”’ 


A characteristic letter from N. Walter Mac- 
intyre, 1433 Burd Ave., St. Louis, shows what 
a student can do even before completing the 
course, and it manifests the practical character 
of my instruction from the very start: “I 
didn’t die—never was sick, either. Just 
been so busy writing ads for world-wide cir- 
culation that the lessons had to stand aside 
for a while. More glory for Powelll Before 

I jwas halfway through your course, I se- 

cured the position of Advertising Manager 

for ‘The Supplementary Spiral Spring 

Co.,’ and the sale of their great auto- 
mobile accessory has increased over 400 per 
cent since my appointment.” 


Every ambitious young man and woman who wants to get ahead in the world, and out of the 
dull grind of poorly paid routine work, will be interested in this continuous 
stream of genuine, resultful testimony which shows what a splendid work 


I am performing. 


Not “ China Nest Egg ” testimony, without address or date, but the kind 


that admits of rigid investigation. 


If you let me mail you my two free books — elegant Prospectus and ‘‘ Net 
Results ”’— you will readily grasp the situation and understand why my 
methods stand 100 per cent with the authorities — and why my graduates 
win out. For the free books address me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 872 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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NOTICE TO READERS 





E live by the “ good words” of our friends. We depend for 

our future upon the word of praise of the reader we have pleased. 

If this May Number of the New England Magazine appeals 

to you, all or part of it; if you think we are working toward an 

ideal and making progress, and you want to help, tell some other New 
Englander of the new New England Magazine. 

But if you are willing to do more than to merely “ speak a good word,” 
if you want to really take a hand in the upbuilding of a magazine that 
shall be worthy of New England, and at a time when every helping hand 
means as much as a dozen may a few months later, make use of the attached 
coupon. Send us a dollar bill for a six months’ trial subscription to your 
own address or to the address of a friend. Can you think of any other gift 
that will reach the same spot in the heart of a true New Englander ? 

In sending this dollar, or, if you prefer to use the other coupon, a promise 
to pay a dollar, it will give you satisfaction to know that your action means 
not one dollar, but probably tens of dollars to the New England Magazine. 
For we promise, in these six months covered by the dollar subscription, to 
make a friend who will remain a friend of the magazine and a subscriber 
for years to come. 

You have our promise. Will you sign — six months — $1.50 value for 


a dollar bill? 
THE PUBLISHERS. 





New Encianp Macazine, Boston, Mass. New Encianp Macazine, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send the New England 
Magazine for six months, beginning with 
Number, to the address below. 

Upon notification that subscription has been f 
entered, I agree to send you one dollar, in full enclose one dollar in full payment, as per your 


payment as per your special offer. special offer. 


Gentlemen: Kin dly send the New England 
Magazine for six months, beginning with 


Number, to the address below. I 


Very truly Very truly 
Address Address 


Send to RRO Le 











LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 


This School is located in a most beautiful and healthful residential district, only ten miles from Boston. 

Fine tennis courts on the grounds’and excellent opportunity for boating on the Charles River. These and 
basket-ball and other outdoor sports are an encouragement to wholesome outdoor life. 

A resident nurse carefully looks after the health of each pupil. 

Certificates from Lasell admit to Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges. 

A valuable course in Household Economics is given, including the principles of hygiene and sanitation, the 
science of foods and the practical art of entertaining, house furnishing and management, marketing, cooking, sewing, 
dress cutting, and millinery. 

school combining the usual course of studies with excellent advantages for Music, Art and modern 
languages and thorough instruction in the theory and practice of the art of homs-making is one well worth 
investigating by parents with daughters to educate. For catalogue of full information, address, 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 











25 Years’ 
Success 
in 

the 
Education 


of 
Young 


—_—_ is Women 
For Girls and Young Ladies 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of this school finds it rich in the experience and equipment neces- 
sary for the careful training and education of young women. The site of the Seminary is historic, 
located in what was old Plymouth Colony, sufficiently. near Boston to enjoy its educational 
advantages but enough removed to escape the distractions of city life. The school has a campus 
of twenty acres, affording the pupils ample room for out of door sports. There is a school building 
for general educational work and two home buildings, Drury Hail and Packard Cottage. These 
buildings are equipped with all the modern conveniences, and within three years Drury Hall has 
been completely rebuilt and refurnished. { 

Academic, College Preparatory Courses, with two years’ course ror High School Graduates are 
offered, and Special Departments in Music, Art, Elocution, Gymnastics and Domestic Scierice 
are maintained at the highest degree of excellence. Parents looking for a school in which their 
daughters may have good care and instruction will find in Howard Seminary advantages worthy 
of examination. Catalogue sent upon request. SARAH E. LauGuTon, M.A., PRINCIPAL. 
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WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS ON THE 
PROPOSED RAILROAD MERGER 


A Symposium by T. E Byrnes, Louis D. Brandeis, Norman H. White, Hon. Rollin O. 


Woodruff, Hon. 


William E. Chandler, 


Wiliam T. Hanes, 


Dr. Fenner H. Peckham, and Howard O. Sturges 


INDUSTRY AND THE RAILROADS 


By Timotuy E. ByRNES 
Vice President N. Y.. N. H. & H.R. R, Co. 


advises the cobbler to stick to his 

last. An early modern economist, 
Adam Smith, offered like sagacious 
counsel to whole peoples; and since the 
canny Scotchman’s day what really 
original improvements have the pro- 
fessors added to that fundamental 
thought? Let each nation, taught the 
author of ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations,” 
engage, like each craftsman, in the occu- 
pation in which his natural advantages 
fit him to excel. Through specialization 
excellence comes, through excellence, 
markets, through markets, wealth and 
civilization. 

In contemplating the material aspects 
of New England, I am struck by nothing 
more than the necessity of heeding the 
proverb-maker and the father of modern 
political economy. I yield to no one in 
rosy hopefulness as to the possible in- 
dustrial and commercial future of New 
England. But success here and now, as 
everywhere and always, imposes con- 
ditions. And it seems to me clear that 
the prime essential is a practical recogni- 
tion of what our advantages are, as well 
as our limits, to the end that we may 
engage in such pursuits as our situa- 


T asics is an old proverb which 


tion and our environment foreordain 
us to. 

It was my good fortune a short time 
ago to break bread with a distinguished 
Massachusetts scholar, the grandson of 
one president and the great-grandson of 
another, Mr. Brooks Adams. Rome fell, 
Mr. Adams tells us in his searching work, 
‘The New Empire,” not because of her 
social vices, but because the mines gave 
out, and the people were too “ intel- ” 
lectually rigid ’’ to develop manufactures 
and commerce. New England’s mine — 
which has been the American market in 
certain coarse and medium grade staples 
—has not given out, but she has lost 
her monopoly of it. Sappers can be 
heard drilling through on the other side 
of the hill. The Carolinas and Georgia 
and Missouri and Tennessee have staked 
claims and are smelting some of the ore. 
This is disturbing; it portends flux; old 
purposes and methods no longer suffice 
to meet conditions of the new era. Yet 
the only real danger of permanent em- 
barrassment lies in our own minds. If 
we prove intellectually flexible, or, as the 
typewriter salesman says, “ resilient,” 
there will be more people within a fifty- 
mile radius from Boston in twenty years 
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than from Chicago, just as there are 
to-day, and people unspeakably richer 
and more enlightened than any similar 
number of inhabitants in the world. 

We are to “ live by our wits.’”’ In the 
production of any complex commodity 
there is one last finishing touch which is 
“the most particular’’ of all, which 
requires the most highly skilled artisan, 
and for which the largest item of the 
final cost is added. It is for New 
England to put on such finishing touches. 
It is for our people to collect from the 
ends of the earth ‘‘completed raw 
material,” apply a little deftness and 
taste, add hot salesmanship, and serve. 
Our mine, field, and forest is the world, 
our market the globe. Does Charleston 
produce the sailcloth formerly our pride? 
We will sell dimities for shirtwaists to the 
South Carolina weaver maids. Does 
South Carolina learn to weave dimities? 
Then her people will be rich enough 
to buy figured silks and _ brocaded 


satins ‘‘designed and made in Massa. 
chusetts.”’ 

On a hill in the southern part of this 
Commonwealth I found not long ago a 


factory producing more optical goods 
than any other in the world. What 
advantages has Southbridge for making 
optical goods? Skill, habit, experience, 
and good results. In many little towns 
of New England industries of exclusive 
and special type are waiting for somebody 
to come along and give them a lift, to 
tell them perhaps something about mar- 
kets, routing, and modern methods of 
competition. Do you know how Pennsyl- 
vania. came to go into the silk-weaving 
business? The women and girls in the 
families of the iron and steel operatives 
wanted a light and agreeable employ- 
ment. One was found for them. Many 
New England towns are in need of in- 
dustries to employ a partly unused labor 
market and thus supplement crafts 
already there. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture searches the jungles for seed 
which will sprout on Uncle Sam’s 
prairies, valleys, and hillsides, who ‘shall 
hunt the wide earth for materials which 
can be profitably carried to Boston, con- 
verted into something tasteful which 
will fetch a high price, and wafted 
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abroad again like the fluff of the thistle 
ball, to spread the name and style of New 
England to all peoples? 

Whom do you find doing any task? 
He, to be sure, who can make the most 
out of doing it. It has come to be 
recognized in regions where the fight for 
existence has been harder than New 
England’s that the scatterer of (er- 
tilizer, the big brother to infant indus- 
tries, the helping hand in general, is the 
railroad; for the transportation company, 
like the real estate agent and the buil ler, 
thrives only if business is expanding. 

Some time ago we learned that a large 
establishment at Walpole contemplated 
removal. Upon inquiry it was found that 
a simple readjustment of routing would 
keep the plant where it was. Incident- 
ally our company was able to sell the mill 
land, which it needed for an extension, 
and the capacity has since then been 
doubled. New Bedford, by specializing 
in cotton goods of the finest grades, lias 
built up a score of the most success/ul 
industrial concerns in the country. The 
mill managers requested the New Haven 
to construct an industrial track running 
past all establishments. Our company 
aceeded with enthusiasm, and the neces- 
sary elimination of grade crossings pre- 
liminary to the improvement is now 
going forward. 

On every part of the system there are 
doubtless opportunities to help producers 
increase their output, thus enriching the 
community, fostering wholesale trade for 
Boston, and benefiting the railroad. 
Enterprising manufacturers deserve help, 
others need it. To both the railroad 
extends the use of its resources. 

Two or three years ago the representa- 
tive of a financial house asked Mr. Mellen 
how he would view a Cape Cod canal — 
that project which I suppose was first urged 
by Captain Myles Standish and has been 
opposed ever since by rival carriers. ‘‘ If 
it will help New England business, and I 
believe it will,’’ said Mr. Mellen, ‘‘ I am 
in favor of it.’’ This is the golden text. 
If anything will help New England 
business the New Haven railroad is in 
favor of it; and this is a policy of the 
highest selfishness, not one of altrurian 
philanthropy. 





THE PROPOSED RAILROAD MERGER 


“WE NEED MORE MINDS, NOT FEWER” 
By Louis D. BRANDEIS 


‘HE three main objections to the mer- 
ger are these: 

It would create a monopoly of all 
transportation in New England,— rail- 
road, electric, and steamship. It would 
create a system too large to be efficiently 
and economically managed. It would 
create a corporation so large as to be 
dangerous to the 
political integrity 
of Massachusetts. 

The dangers of 
monopoly are gen- 
erally appreciated, 
but the loss of effi- 
ciency attendant 
upon our monster 
business organiza- 
tions is commonly 
overlooked. 

For every busi- 
ness concern there 
must be a limit of 
greatest efficiency. 
What that limit is 
differs under vary- 
ing conditions; but 
it is clear that an 
organization may 
be too large for effi- 
cient and economi- 
cal management, 
just as it may be 
too small. The dis- 
advantages attendant upon size may out- 
weigh the advantages. 

Man’s works have in many instances 
outrun the capacity of the individual 
man. For no matter how good the 
organization, the capacity of an indi- 
vidual man must ordinarily determine 
the success of a particular enterprise, 
not only financially to the owners, but 
in service to the community. Organiza- 
tion can do much to make possible larger 
efficient units; but organization can 
never be a substitute for initiative and 
for judgment. These must be supplied 
by the chief executive officers, and nature 
sets a limit to their possible accom- 


Louis D. BRANDEIS 


plishment. Any transportation system 
which is called upon not merely to oper- 
ate, but to develop its facilities, makes 
heavy demands upon its executive officers 
for initiative and for the exercise of 
sound judgment. And New England 
needs most emphatically development 
of its transportation facilities. 

To aid in this 
development, we 
need more minds, 
not fewer. 

Massachusetts 
has had and is 
having a lesson on 
the evils of too 
large units, which 
should not readily 
be overlooked, 
namely, the 
wretched service 
of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad. 
Even in mere op- 
eration that rail- 
road has failed 
egregiously as com- 
pared with its con- 
dition prior to its 
lease to the New 
York Central. The 
Boston & Albany, 
which ten years 
ago was recognized 
as the model railroad, so that the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific had emblazoned 
upon its banner, ‘‘ The Boston & Albany 
of the West,’’ has under this mania for 
consolidation reached such a degree of 
deterioration that hardly a man in Mas- 
sachusetts has escaped the consequences. 
And what is the cause of this fall? Not, 
I submit, intentional neglect on the part 
of the New York Central officials, of the 
interests of Massachusetts or the comfort 
of its patrons; not a settled purpose on 
the part of the management to prefer 
other communities to our own. The 
wretched service is due, in the main, at 
least, to the fact that the New York 
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Central system is greater than the ad- 
ministrative capacity of its executive 
officers. From that overgrowth, its 
finances, its service, and its patrons have 
alike suffered. And we may be sure that 
if we spread the ability of the New 
Haven management over a larger field, 
we shall get, not better, but worse 
service throughout the whole territory. 

We must not be misled by the idea 
that this is an age of consolidation, and 
that the manifest destiny is to be all 
consolidated. If Mr. Byrnes’s arguments 
were true and sound, they should prevail 
equally for the whole of the United 
States. We might as well have one 
railroad system for the whole country. 
We should always remember this: A con- 
solidation may be a good thing or it may 
be a bad thing. A combination may 
grow more efficient, or it may grow less 
efficient, by growing larger. 

Let us not imagine either that the 
obvious evil attendant upon a monopoly 
of all transportation and an overgrown 
concern can be prevented by regulation. 
The limits of effective regulation are soon 
reached; and in no event can there be 
efficient regulation where there is not 
an efficient instrument to be regulated. 
Our Massachusetts Railroad Commission 
has long had the reputation of being the 
best Railroad Commission in the country, 
as it was the first to be inaugurated. 
But our Commission has been absolutely 
powerless to prevent in the case of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad even con- 
tinuing deterioration. To prevent de- 
terioration ought not to be a very serious 
problem. But the mere prevention of 
deterioration is not what we want,— we 
want improvement; we must have con- 
tinuous development of transportation 
facilities; we want men to think, and 
think hard and continuously how they 
may help develop Massachusetts,— and 
not have their thoughts and interests 
primarily in Connecticut or New York. 

Mr. Byrnes says that the New Haven is 
a Massachusetts road; that we own forty 
per cent of the stock and sixty per cent of 
its other securities. To my mind there is 
nothing so humiliating in this whole 
situation as-that fact which he mentions. 
For, although we do own sixty per cent of 


the securities and forty per cent of the 
stock, nearly, we are absolutely powerless 
to control or seriously influence the 
management of the New Haven. ‘There 
are twenty-four directors of the company; 
Massachusetts, with its great ownership 
of stock and bonds, has two, and the 
influence of those two on the Board of 
twenty-four, is, I venture to say, (uite 
in proportion to their number. 

It is sought to support this transporta- 
tion monopoly by referring to certain 
existing well-operated local monopolies 
in lighting or gas or street railways. 
But this analogy is delusive. In the 
first place a local gas company may have 
a monopoly of gas, but it has not a 
monopoly of lighting. It has the com- 
petition of electric light and the compe- 
tition of oil. But there is, furthermore, 
this marked difference: A local monopoly, 
like a gas company or electric light 
company or a street railway company, 
issimplyaservantof the state, its creature, 
wholly subject to the control of the state 
within which it is situated, wholly de- 
pendent for its prosperity upon the par- 
ticular community which it serves, and in 
Massachusetts subject at all times to 
being terminated by the authority which 
created it. 

The street railways of Massachusetts, 
and the gas and electric light companies 
of Massachusetts, so far as they are 
monopolies, are performing practically, 
as agents of the state, public functions 
during good behavior. If they do not 
properly serve the community, the com- 
munity may at any time terminate their 
franchises without even paying com- 
pensation. The right to run street 
railways in our public streets, the right 
to lay gas pipes or electric light wires, is a 
license merely, and is subject at all times 
to termination by the state and municipal 
authorities. There is no resemblance 
between such a monopoly of service 
covering a specific agency and the pro- 
posed New Haven monopoly of all trans- 
portation, a monopoly which claims 
rights under the laws of other states, and 
has asserted, though operating only in 
Massachusetts, that it is free from the 
restrictions imposed by the Massachusetts 
law. As its business is largely interstate 
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commerce, it is, moreover, free to a great 
extent from all state control. Further- 
more, even in respect to these local ser- 
vice monopolies, Massachusetts recog- 
nized long ago that legislation was 
necessary to protect our people from the 
abuses incident to their being controlled 
by foreign corporations. 

The officials of the New Haven seem 
very loath to admit that they are seeking 
a monopoly for New England of all trans- 
portation. They say that what they 
desire is to find some way in which that 
company as a large stockholder of the 
Boston & Maine may exert the influence 
which a large or a majority stockholder 
should exert. But see what that really 
means. It means for northern New 
England what has happened in southern 
New England. Practically every rail- 
road in Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
every trolley line in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, every steamship line which 
in any way connects New England with 
any point on the Atlantic coast, with the 
exception of one now in the hands of a 
receiver,— every one of those lines has 
passed into the control of the New 
Haven,— not by accident, not because 
wicked and designing bankers have 
“held up” the company, but because 
the New Haven has with the deliberate 
and persistent purpose of extinguishing 
at any cost any competition in trans- 
portation, gone forward to overcome 
competition by buying where they could 
buy, and destroying where they could 
not buy. 

We who oppose the merger propose 
legislation which shall compel the New 
Haven to dispose of the Boston & Maine 
stock which it has acquired without 
authority under our law, and shall also 
prevent such a disposition of that stock 
as would result in Massachusetts losing 
control of the Boston & Maine system. 

The New Haven officials argue the 
impotency of New England in regard to 
what exists west of the Hudson River. 
If the New Haven had spent upon a line 
west of the Hudson River one half of the 
money which it has spent and the obliga- 
tions which it has incurred in subjecting 
to absolute monopoly all of southern New 
England we could in New England be 


independent of the trunk lines. One 
hundred and fifty and more millions of 
dollars of the New Haven money have 
gone into forging the chains of monopoly 
in southern New England. It was not 
necessary to acquire all the trolleys in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut and in 
southern Massachusetts and in southern 
New York State. 

The New Haven was so eager for these 
trolleys that their latest trolley acquisi- 
tions in Connecticut stand at $153,000 a 
mile of track,— that their Rhode Island 
trolleys stand at $142,000 per mile of 
track,— while we in Massachusetts can- 
not earn reasonable dividends upon roads 
similarly situated constructed at a cost 
of $48,000 per mile of track. The money 
that has gone into those acquisitions, and 
into the steamship lines, would have 
built us a trunk line, not to Buffalo, but 
to Chicago, and the whole of the West 
would have been open to us. But the 
New Haven had no desire so to free New 
England. Its desire has been to control 
all transportation in the New England 
states. 

. Mr. Mellen promises, if he effects a 
merger, to give us better rates between 
northern and southern New England. 
We have heard just that sort of siren song 
before. I say, in the first place, that we 
may judge the future by the past. For 
instance, before the New Haven con- 
trolled southern New England, as it con- 
trols it now, we had a differential, not of 
five cents, but of ten cents, and the New 
Haven compelled the differential roads 
to reduce their differential from ten - 
cents to five cents. 

The New Haven officials state that if 
they do not get the Boston & Maine 
they fear for the independence of the 
New Haven. We fear that this move- 
ment to acquire the Boston & Maine is a 
device of the trunk lines, not to get the 
New Haven on which they already exert 
an extraordinary influence, but by getting 
the Boston & Maine to deprive us of that 
little independence which we have. That 
independence is due wholly to the exist- 
ence of two Canadian lines, the Grand 
Trunk and the Canadian Pacific, which 
these gentlemen, by community of in- 
terest, who control the trunk lines, are 
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trying, through the New Haven, to 
obliterate. That independence is all 
that is left to us since the New Haven 
has taken control of the Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Company. 

We must ask ourselves: Is there hope 
of industrial development from such a 
monopoly? Is there prospect in it of 
relief from our present unsatisfactory 
situation? The only safeguard against 
the evils of monopoly which is proposed 
is that the railroads may be trusted for 
their enlightened “ self-interest’ to do 
what is best for the community. If that 
were a safeguard there would not to-day 
be a “ Railroad Problem.” 

We in America have found out that in 
spite of the extraordinary ability of the 
railroad managers, the community must 
look out for itself, just as the community 
must look out for itself in other ways. It 
had to look out for itself in the matter of 


REASONS 
By NorMAN H. WHITE 


I BELIEVE that immediate action should 
be taken by the people of Massachusetts 
through their representatives in the 
legislature to prevent the control of all 
our transportation systems from falling 
into the hands of people alien to our New 
England interests and traditions. Under 
the ‘Cole bill,’ unless legislation shall 
be passed before the first of July of the 

.present year inhibiting further acquisi- 
tion of the stock of Massachusetts steam 
and electric railroads by outsiders, and 
compelling the restitution of such proper- 
ties as have been acquired in violation 
of the law, the merger of the New Haven 
and the Boston & Maine systems will be 
an accomplished fact, and New England’s 
entire transportation falls into the lap of 
the New Haven. This means control 


of all transportation, trolleys, coastwise 
steamships, and steam railroads. 

Thus will have been formed, largely in 
defiance of existing statutes, one of the 
most gigantic monopolies this country 
has known — one which cannot be ade- 
quately regulated by any one American 
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insurance, and the insurance company 
officials said that the community knew 


nothing aboutinsurance. The politicians 
thought the civil service reformers knew 
nothing about political organization. 
Still the community must protect itself 
if it is to find salvation; and the situation 
to-day is such that the people of north: 
New England must refuse to abdicate to 
the railroad officials their right to reas 
concerning their own welfare. 

We must not be misled by specious 
arguments and fair promises. We must 
remember the past of the New Haven, 
its political past, and bear in mind that 
if this monopoly is once perfected, Mis- 
sachusetts cannot control under any 
circumstances; that Massachusetts will be 
a state within a corporation, as Connecti- 
cut is now a state within the New Haven, 
and as New Hampshire has been a state 
within the Boston & Maine. 
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state and which in many of its depart- 
ments cannot be regulated by the national 
government under the interstate com- 
merce laws. Issues concerning Massa- 
chusetts will be decided by a directorate 
whose interests lie outside of Massachu- 
setts. 

The resulting consolidation of enter- 
prises will be so large that hardly any 
one personality, however powerful, can 
properly. grasp the details to the end of 
efficient management. The risk of de- 
terioration of service as a consequence of 
the physical impossibility of competent 
and interested leadership will therefore 
be imminent, if the merger is permitted. 
‘This great consolidation, further, will 
start on its career so burdened by over- 
capitalization as a consequence of ex- 
cessive prices paid for subsidiary proper- 
ties that a permanent tax must be placed 
for many years to come upon the earning 
capacity of every man, woman, and child 
in New England. Tosanction the merger 
means parting with our. birthright in 
return for — if not “a mess of pottage,”’ 
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for 
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let us at least say a bowl of Mellen’s food 
for babes and sucklings! 

No more vital question, it has rightly 
been said, has come up for the decision 
of the people of Massachusetts since the 
Civil War than this matter of the merger. 
Irrespective of their party affiliations or 
their general philosophies of life all 
honest and patriotic citizens, it seems to 
me, should see it to be their immediate 
duty to oppose the program of consoli- 
dated inefficiency. 

Those who, ac- 
cepting the present 
conditions of com- 
merce and indus- 
try believe that 
there has been and 
still is a certain 
virtue in having 
business units so 
small that a single 
personality can ef- 
fectively dominate 
each unit — who 
think, in other 
\ords, that it is 
good to let a man 
take in hand a 
comparatively 
small enterprise 
and work his hard- 
est in building it 
up—must look 
with keenest regret 
upon the passing of | 
all the transporta- 
tion lines of New 
England into the 
jurisdiction of an 
autocrat. I main- 
tain that there is 
a natural limit of efficiency upon the 
size of every enterprise. This limitation 
in the case of the national government 
may be somewhat overcome by the use 
of the departmental system, but it is 
often painfully in evidence as the inertia 
of governmental agencies is contrasted 
with the celerity of private enterprise. 
Now if the proposed merger should be 
established a proposition bigger than the 
national government was a few years ago, 
would be created, with very few protec- 
tive checks except such as imposed by 
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“enlightened self-interest ’’— too often 
proved an ineffectual motive these days 
when jobs have been created too big for 
any man to fill adequately! 

Even those  socialistically inclined, 
who hold that social progress in the di- 
rection of organized unity should run 
along ethical rather than mechanical 
lines, must believe that to permit the 
merger would be putting a premium upon 
unethical conduct. Against the pro- 
posed consolidation 
may be alleged pri- 
marily the under. 
hand manner in 
which negotiations 
and arrangements 
have been effected 
—the persistent 
violations of the 
plain intent of laws 
on the statute 
books, the use of 
subterfuges de- 
signed by clever 
lawyers for evad- 
ing the spirit of the 
law and contraven- 
ing the letter of it, 
witha secrecy with 
which real purposes 
have hidden under 
apparent frank- 
ness, and a policy 
of non-interference 
and bravado! 

The thing to be 
reiterated is that 
the fight has not 
been conducted ‘‘on 
the square” by 
President Mellen 
and his subordinates. A policy of violent 
aggression and devious subterfuge rather 
than of dispassionate argument and of 
openly announced action has prevailed. 

During three years, for example, prior 
to June, 1906, in plain violation of laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the New Haven, without even asking 
permission, acquired some five hundred 
miles of trolley lines in Massachusetts. 
Apart from questions of exorbitant pur- 
chasing prices paid and of the business 
efficiency of managements thus created 
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the fact stands out that chances were 
taken on the possibility that the law 
covering such acquisitions might be 
declared not to apply to a Connecticut 
corporation! Possession, as in the old 
adage, is nine points of the law in the 
sight of the New Haven directors! 

Legislation designed to permit steam 
railroads to absorb trolley systems was 
refused by the Massachusetts legislatures 
of 1905 and 1906, with the great and 
evident approval of Governor Curtis 
Guild, Jr., who wrote: 

“‘ T congratulate you on the defeat of a 
measure that would have sanctioned the 
possible consolidation of all transporta- 
tion in Massachusetts under the control 
of a single corporation. The present 
railroad situation, however, is most 
unjust and inequitable. Our steam rail- 
road system is forbidden to meet the 
competition of electric street car lines by 
purchase or control of their stock, but 
another controlled by men who are not 
citizens of Massachusetts is not only per- 
mitted to exercise that privilege, but is 
exerting it to-day to such an extent that 
healthy competition in western Massa- 
chusetts is already throttled. 

“Slowly, surely, the control of our 
own railroads, the control of the passage 
to market of every Massachusetts pro- 
duct, the control of the transportation 
to and from his work of every Massa- 
chusetts citizen is passing from our hands 
to those of aliens. 

“TI therefore urge upon you with all 
the strength that is in me the passage of 
some legislation giving relief from this 
grave injustice. Let Massachusetts an- 
nounce that transportation within her 
borders is in the future to be controlled 
by the people of Massachusetts, and not 
by men beyond the reach of her law and 
the inspiration of her ideals.” 

The rest of the story of the New 
Haven’s breach of faith with the state of 
Massachusetts will bear brief rehearsal. 
Assurance was given that the manage- 
ment of the corporation had no intention 
whatsoever of disobeying the laws, but 
that believing a Connecticut corporation 
not to be subject to such regulations as 
applied to the Boston & Maine, a Massa- 
chusetts corporation, it should welcome 


a suit brought by the attorney-general 
to test the validity of the statute. 

So that members of the legislature and 
others interested might be certain of a 
policy of inaction on the New Haven’s 
part during the period in which the 
matter was still unsettled, the follo wing 
letter was written by the counsel of the 
New Haven company to the chairman of 
the legislative committee in charge of 
the negotiations: 

June 27, 1906. 
Representative Joseph Walker, Esq. 
My DEAR Mr. WALKER: I have communicated 


with Mr. Mellen by telephone and got from him 
the following: 

“Mr. Mellen authorizes Mr. Choate to state to 
the legislature that he will not enter upon further 
acquisitions in Massachusetts other than those 
already contracted for, or build any trolley lines 
except such as are now under actual consiruc- 
tion, until such time as the merger question has 
been settled. 

‘**Mr. Mellen is willing, if the Committee desires 
it, to furnish a list of properties already con- 
tracted for or under construction, to avoid any 
future misunderstanding.” 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) CHARLES F. CHOATE, JR. 


This could only be understood as a 
solemn promise. Did the New Haven 
Company live up toit? On the contrary, 
regardless of Mr. Mellen’s promises the 
company subsequently bought directly 
four street railway companies in Massa- 
chusetts and indirectly acquired still 
others through the Providence Securities 
Company. AW this while it was busily 
obtaining a stock interest in the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, and this acquirement 
was made in face of above conditions with 
greatest secrecy, and entirely beyond the 
knowledge or suspicion of the legislature! 

These persistent infractions of the law 
as well as the persistent disregard which 
has been shown of inquiries and state- 
ments made by reputable citizens of the 
Commonwealth constitute in my mind 
one of the most powerful arguments 
against this particular merger, even if 
one were inclined to look with favor upon 
the general conception of a merger under 
well-meaning and straightforward man- 
agement. 

The Massachusetts Anti-Merger League, 
the observant citizen will note, includes 
in its management and membership men 
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of the highest business and _profes- 
sional standing, men whose good will 
and co-operation the New Haven road, 
if it felt itself absolutely right in its 
undertakings, should seemingly wish to 
conciliate in every way possible. At the 
head of the organization is Charles H. 
Jones, president of the Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Company, a director 
in the First National Bank of Boston and 
prominent in a number of important 
commercial enterprises. The secretary 
of the League is ex-representative 
George L. Barnes, of South Weymouth, 
a lawyer of excellent professional reputa- 
tion 

On the statistical and investigating 
side the greatest contribution to the 
Anti-Merger movement has been made 
by Louis D. Brandeis, Boston attorney. 
The story of Mr. Brandeis’ work for the 
welfare of the community in which he has 
lived since his graduation from the 
Harvard Law School, in 1877, is too well 
known to need more than bare reference. 
His power of constructive mind sug- 
gested the practical plan in accordance 
with which the city of Boston owns its 
subways, now leased to the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company on terms 
advantageous both to the municipality 
and to the company. The complicated 
tangle involving the gas plants of greater 
Boston was a short time ago straightened 
out by Mr. Brandeis’s scheme for the 
adaptation of the sliding scale principle. 
The law just become operative, as lately 
described in the NEw ENGLAND MaGa- 
ZINE, under which Massachusetts savings 
banks may undertake industrial life in- 
surance and annuities, was the direct 
outgrowth of Mr. Brandeis’s investiga- 
tion into the excessive cost of industrial 
policies as issued by the great. life in- 
surance companies. 

Now precisely as his arrays of figures 
regarding the possibilities of the sliding 
scale, regarding the charges for life in- 
surance, as originally presented, seemed 
absolutely convincing to readers and 
audiences, so, according to general testi- 
mony, Mr. Brandeis’s analyses of the 
present financial condition of the New 
Haven railroad have appeared to great 
numbers of hard-headed business men 


to lead to but one possible conclusion, 
and that one adverse to the merger. 
Many who had thought of the consolida- 
tion as a good thing in theory have said 
frankly, upon study of Mr. Brandeis’s 
figures, that whatever the general merits 
of the case the New Haven road is ob- 
viously in no position to take on the 
proposed responsibilities but that, in 
their opinion, it can be rescued from the 
situation in which it finds itself only by 
the closest attention on the part of the 
management to the details of its present 
business. 

Now the findings of this statistical 
expert, whose every conclusion is based 
upon figures taken out of authoritative 
reports, are deemed of so little importance 
in New Haven that no analysis in re- 
buttal or contradiction has yet been put 
forth. One wonders why. 

Possibly for the simple reason that the 
arguments are unanswerable no refuta- 
tion has been attempted. The statistics, 
at all events, upon which the conclusion 
is based that the New Haven for its own 
sake ought not to add to its financial 
and administrative burdens under which 
it is now staggering, have been published 
and may be had on application to the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Merger League, Old South Building, 
Boston. Whether or not one agrees with 
all the general propositions advanced by 
Mr. Brandeis, his facts have not been im- 
pugned. They deserve the most careful 
possible study on the part of citizens, 
not only of the Commonwealth, but of 
every New England state. They have 
seemed to thousands of intelligent people 
to demonstrate that the net financial 
result of the expansion which has been in 
progress since Mr. Mellen brought western 
methods into the management of a great 
eastern property has been to acquire all 
sorts of properties at an excessive valua- 
tion and to perpetuate a strain which 
month by month approaches the breaking 
tension. 

Meantime, there is still with us the 
Boston & Maine, undoubtedly needing 
to be improved in many directions, but 
offering a good foundation upon which 
to build by local initiative. One of the 
greatest needs to-day, in my opinion, is 
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for Massachusetts business men to get 
together and secure for this great 
railroad system which still makes its 
headquarters in Boston that cordial 
support and co-operation that will easily 
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render it in every essential respect the 
model railroad corporation of the United 
States. Thus we should be carrying 
out the spirit of Governor Guild’s wise 
adjuration. 


A UNITED RAILWAY SYSTEM FOR NEW ENGLAND 
WAS INEVITABLE 


By Hon. Ro.uin S. WoopruFr, Governor of Connecticut 


THE unification of the railroad interests 
of New England by the merging of the 
Boston & Maine with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford is possibly of 
more importance to Connecticut through 
its sentimental side and because of what 
may in the future come from it than on 
account of the immediate advantages 
that might accrue to the people of this 
state. There is, however, keen interest 
in the situation regarding the merger on 
the part of Connecticut people because 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
road is, as President Mellen has so often 
said, a Connecticut institution, the child 
of our state legislature, and the successful 
growth and development of our children 
is always watched with no little concern. 
As a piece of railroad strategy, the ac- 
quirement of President Tuttle’s road by 
President Mellen’s is a matter not readily 
discussed by any but railroad men, who 
have some conception of what it means 
in this way, which knowledge those of us 
who are not concerned in railroad 
activities do not have. 

That-there should be built up one great 
New England railroad system is probably 
only to be expected.: It is simply a 
manifestation of the tendency of the 
times towards consoljdation, a tendency 
which the natural outgrowth of the 
changing conditions of life, and only 
dangerous in that the confusion incident 
to the readjustments necessary some- 
times takes out of the control of the 
people the combinations they have per- 
mitted to come into being. Sentiment- 
ally, it is a fine thing that we should have 
a comprehensive New England railroad 
system. The New England states ought 
to stand together. They must stand 
together. The way in which neighboring 


states in other sections of the country 
stand together forces this upon New 
England, the birthplace of the nation. 

Some there are who think that New 
England is on the defensive, but that is 
not so. No other section of the country 
can claim the palm over Yankee brains 
and genius. Weare small territorially — 
and therefore hardly able to compete 
with other sections as to agricultural and 
mineral wealth — and we are far from 
the base of production of raw materials 
in general, but we have the capital and 
the ability without which these other 
advantages are with great difficulty 
made to count. It will be many years 
yet before New England is really on the 
defensive, if it ever is. 

Practically it is likely that the benefits 
that will come to Connecticut or that 
part of New England, south of Boston, 
from this merger are not great — the 
present benefits, anyway. Connecticut 
ships comparatively little of her manu- 
factured goods over the Boston & Maine 
road. The rest of the country takes the 
great volume of her output, just as it 
supplies the great quantity of her raw 
material — such as is not brought into 
the country from outside. To those 
shippers who are sending freight to 
Boston and on over the Boston & Maine’s 
lines the opportunity to ship the entire | 
distance over one system would doubtless 
he appreciated. This is but a limited 
phase of the subject, however. Of far 
more importance is the possibility of 
aiding New England’s position railway- 
wise. 

Without trenching upon the technical 
wisdom, or the opposite, of President 
Mellen’s tactics — which the state that 
has fathered the road he is conducting 
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certainly hopes to see prove itself — one 
can“easily realize of what moment it may 
be to have the great trunk lines of the 
country forced to recognize a united New 
England railway system as one important 
factor in the general railroad situation. 
The New England states, as a whole, 
form a terminal point in the: transconti- 
nental railway business of this country 
and of that vast amount which is less 
than transcontinental, but quite as im- 
portant. With several interests dividing 
this terminal territory, there is just that 
much less chance of united effort or of 
effort with a single. purpose to force 
attention to New England’s rights as to 
rates and all the thousand and one 
matters that make up the business of 
transportation. 

In another practical way this merger 
can be of great advantage. It will in- 
crease the borrowing power of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road, and 
enable it to go forward with schemes of 
improvement of the railway facilities of 
New England as neither of the two roads 
which are parties to the merger could 
perhaps do alone. There again one 
meets the combination idea, and looking 
it squarely in the face will dispel most of 
the doubts about it, though, to be sure, 
there is always in the problem the ele- 
ment of human nature—and human 
nature is fallible. It is not so many 
years since combinations of smaller roads 
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were distinctly unpopular, not to say 
condemned, and the word merger stil] 
has a sinister sound to many. ‘That the 
joining of small railroads into one great 
system, as has been done by both the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the § 
Boston & Maine, is very far from in- 
jurious in the broad results gained is, 
however, beyond argument. 

The successful carrying out of the 
merger by what Connecticut claims as 
her road:will be the source of no little 
satisfaction, even among those very 
unlikely to be personally concerned, 
one way or the other. Of course this 
satisfaction would be materially weakened 
if it should ever happen that the main 
offices and the central directing power 
of the new system should leave Connec- 
ticut for some other point on the system. 

At the same time there will be much 
pleasure in the further linking of the New 
England states together, joining them in 
common interests and welding them into 
one for offense and defense, one for all 
and all for one. The railroad is the 
commercial artery of most importance, 
and unless it be strong and stalwart the 
business life upon which our social struc- 
ture is founded cannot sustain that 
structure in its best form or New Eng- 
land’s accomplishments of the present 
measure up to that splendid series of past 
achievements of which we New Eng- 
landers are properly proud. 


“MERGER WILL DESTROY COMPETITION ” 
By Ex-SENATOR Wo. E. CHANDLER, of New Hampshire 


For Massachusetts to allow the merger 
would be extreme folly. It will utterly 
destroy all railroad competition within 
New England and between Boston and 
the West, and transfer the present rail- 
road power of Boston to New York City. 
Mr. Mellen avowed that he desired to 
acquire the Boston & Maine system so 
that it might not get into. unfriendly 
hands; that is, in order that there should 
not be from Boston to the West any 
competition by way of Albany and the 
New York Central lines, with the New 
Haven line through New York City and 
the Pennsylvania system. Does Boston 


wish to help on this plan? If not, it 
should stop the merger. On December 5, 
1907, I called the subject to the attention 
of Attorney-General Bonaparte — part of 
my letter being as follows: 


. ‘The Boston & Maine Company has lines 
extending from Boston, west to Northampton 
on the Connecticut River, which are north of 
the New York'& New Haven lines and parallel 
thereto. It has lines further north going 
west by the Hoosac Tunnel across the Hudson 
River and joining the New York Central lines 
at Rotterdam Junction, N. Y. At Albany 
this line connects with the Delaware and 
Hudson lines by which come east coal from 
the mines of Pennsylvania. By the West 
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Hon. WiuuiAM E. CHANDLER, Ex-GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Shore road the Boston & Maine has friendly 
connection with Jersey City. The result is 
that the Boston & Maine and its allies can com- 
pete with the New York and New Haven road 
for a large miscellaneous business between the 
Hudson River and Massachusetts. Moreover, 
it is in a position to actively compete with the 
New York & New Haven in transporting coal, 
not only to central and northern Massachusetts, 
but also to Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. Undoubtedly the principal object of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford company 
is to stifle this competition in coal transporta- 
tion. Its lines, including the New York, On- 
tario & Western, are continuous from Boston 
to Scranton, Pennsylvania. It controls water 
lines from New York toward Boston. It is 
unquestionably its purpose to monopolize the 
traffic in coal from the great coal regions to 
New England. 

All these facts appear very clearly from the 
records of the government. The attempt of 
the New York & New Haven to so control the 


Boston & Maine by purchasing its securities as 
to accomplish a restraint of trade and transpor- 
tation is so plain that I cannot doubt that the 
Department of Justice will take steps to prevent 
the consummation of the illegality which is in 
progress in order to destroy the last vestige of 
railroad competition in New England. 

Very respectfully, 

Ws. E. CHANDLER.” 


On December 10 the attorney-general 
replied that he had forwarded my letter 
to U. S. Attorney French, at Boston, for 
“careful consideration.” But the de- 
partment of justice is not likely to reach 
a conclusion prior to June 16th. 

The only reason of any importance 
that I have seen for allowing the New 
Haven road to seize the Boston & Maine 
is that the New Haven is better able to 
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borrow the money with which to make 
needed improvements to the Boston & 
Maine lines. The mistake in such a 
notion is clearly exposed by Mr. Brandeis 
in his elaborate and convincing state- 
ment of December, 1907. It is weakness 
inconceivable for Boston to admit that 
she cannot finance her own system of 
roads, but must go to New York for the 
money. Boston can do it twice over 
with its own capital. 

It has been distasteful enough to the 
people of Maine and New Hampshire to 
surrender all their railroad lines to the 
powers at Boston. To now see Boston 


transfer those lines and all the Massa- 
chusetts lines to the New Haven road, so 
that if a New Englander wishes to seek 
its managers he must travel to New York 
or Philadelphia, would be intolerable. 
Will Boston deliver itself to such slavery? 


Must New England meekly submit to 
such a blow? 

Governor Guild well said in his message 
of January 2: 


“I believe it is worth trying by new legisla- 
tion not merely to escape the surrender of the 
relics of New England control, which we at 
present possess, but to recover the control that 
we have already lost, that not merely New 
England legislatures but New England railroads 
may strike at the shackles about New England 
commerce, and stimulate New England in- 
— 


“Nor is this Massachusetts of ours unworthy 
the Massachusetts of Andrew and Sumner, of 
Hancock and Adams, of Endicott and Win- 
throp.” 


* Let us strive to be worthy the ideals of our 
forefathers in past centuries. Let us be not 
less ‘worthy the achievements of our brothers 
of to-day.” 


“ALL MAINE ASKS IS REASONABLE RATES 
AND CHARGES ” 


By Hon. Wm. T. Hatnes, of Waterville 


THE merger of the Boston & Maine 
with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad seems to be exciting a 
wide interest, and, if we can judge from 
the press, has become in Massachusetts 
a political and economic question 
of great moment. In Maine we know 
little about it, and are more interested in 
good service, at reasonable rates, for 
transportation of freight and passengers, 
than in any other question pertaining 
to railroads. 

Our railroad system is made up from 
the consolidation of a large number of 
small roads as originally chartered. We 
had our experience with connecting lines 
and all the annoyances that went with 
them, and the consolidation which has 
given us through transportation with- 
out stop overs and delays has been hailed 
with satisfaction by all of our citizens, 
and as shippers of freight and as travelers 
we shall be glad of the day when we can 
go to New York without being held up 
in Boston by the Armstrong Transfer 
Company with an even chance of losing 
our connecting train. 


The people of Maine will hail the day 
when they can go to New York on one 
mileage book and make a claim for lost 
or gone astray freight to one company, 
and not be referred to two or three con- 
necting companies, upon whom blame 
may be laid in successive relation, and 
work a practical excuse for all. 

The railroads are the greatest proper- 
ties in our modern industrial life, and 
overshadow every other business in 
multiplicity of effects on the general 
public, and the puzzling question of the 
hour seems to be that of how they shall 
be controlled in their operation and the 
form of their ownership. Nothing could 
be more unsafe and unfair than the fixing 
of arbitrary schedules of mileage rates 
for passengers and of freight rates by 
legislative bodies, where politics and 
prejudice necessarily enter into their 
determination; and yet nothing would 
be more unwise than to say that they 
should not be under proper governmental 
supervision and control. Reasonable 
rates and fares are as necessary to correct 
business relations between the railroads 
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and the public as is the steel over which the 
traffic passes. The ideal way of at- 
taining the desired end, of reasonable 
control, seems to be through the agency 
of the commission. Only trained and 
scientific men are equal to the intelligent 
solution of such problems, men of ex- 
perience, undoubted integrity, and con- 
versant with the needs of both the rail- 
roads and the public, and with eyes 
single to justice 
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reasonable governmental control. In- 
deed, it may truthfully be said at the 
present time that the people have always 
owned the railroads. In the State of 
Maine, out of $85,000,000 deposited in 
our savings banks, $41,000,000 is in- 
vested in railroad securities. About 
two hundred and twenty thousand of our 
people have their money in these proper- 
ties, and about five million people in the 
savings banks of 





for both. A rail- 
road starts with 
a governmental 
charter or per- 
mit, by which 
the public makes 
over to the cor- 
poration certain 
of its natural 
rights, not pri- 
marily for the 
benefit of the 
railroad corpor- 
ation alone, but 
for the mutual 
advantage of all. 

The money 
with. which the 
are 


railroads 
built comes from 


the public 
through the sale 
of stock and 
bonds. The 
stock controls 
the whole and 
is generally con- 





New England 
have about five 
billion dollars in 
railroad securi- 
ties; while eigh- 
teen million 
people holding 
insurance _ poli- 
cies in America 
have an interest 
in our railroads 
to the extent of 
$800,000,000, so 
that it is not 
only the charter 
but also the cash 
that is furnished 
by the public for 
these great in- 
dustrial develop- 
ments, and the 
life and prosper- 
ity of every 
community, 
great and small, 
are all depend- 
ent upon them. 








trolled by a few 
individuals, and 
their actions 
should necessarily be under the rea- 
sonable control of the public through 
a proper governmental agency. The 
bonds furnish the greater part of the 
capital used in these properties and they 
find their market largely through the 
instrumentality of the savings banks 
and insurance companies, where the 
people’s savings are deposited and held. 
Without these savings, our great railroad 
systems would have been impossible; 
but the card holders have little or no 
voice in the management of the roads. 
Hence, there is all the more need for 
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Legislators, in 
the rush of busi- 
ness, prompted 
by the political demagogue, can never 
solve the problem of railroad control 
and operation. It must be a matter 
of wise and cool-headed statesman- 
ship, inspired by good business judg- 
ment, by scientific and skilled finan- 
cial talent. The term ‘‘reasonable con- 
trol and regulation’’ covers the case. 
A system of separate roads, with poor 
connections, does not, in any way, meet 
the demands of the hour. It matters 
little to the average citizen who owns 
the railroads or who controls them. It 
is rather what they can do for him and 
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what the service costs. The best service 
should be the most profitable. Reason- 
able profits must be expected, and the 
public must know that the railroads must 
have reasonable profits in order to be 
successful. 

Enterprises that do not pay are, as a 
rule, of but little advantage to any one. 
The public needs more education of a 
wholesome kind in regard to railroad 
properties and railroad duties. The 
public should stop looking at the railroad 
as something they should try to beat, or 
as something that is always trying to 
beat them, and railroad managers should 
learn that they are under the greatest 
obligations to all the people:to work for 
the greatest good of the greatest number; 
and all the people should learn that every 
dollar invested in a railroad is entitled to 
as fair a return as though it were invested 
in any other business enterprise. Juries 
and courts should guard the rights of the 
railroads as jealously as those of the 
individual. The traveling public should 
understand that it isas much of a sin to 
steal a ride on a railroad as it is to steal an 
equal amount in value of merchandise 
from a store. There is no reason for 
the continuance of hostile sentiment 
between the railroads and the public. 
Such a sentiment can only lead to a low 


moral tone with regard to the rights of 
railroad properties, and it will thereby 
weaken the moral tone of public senti- 
ment relative to all other property 
rights. The one thing needed is a broader 
education, a clearer conception of the 
rights of all concerned. Prejudice and 
envy with regard to railroad property 
and other large accumulations of capital 
in any one business enterprise, if allowed 
to continue, can only lead to the greatest 
bitterness and- hatred, and must result 
in an impassable gulf of class distinction 
in our economic relations, which has 
heretofore, in the history of the world, 
led to revolution. By a liberal educa- 
tion of .the masses relative to these 
matters, this chasm can be bridged, and 
the public made to understand matters in 
their true relations. Massachusetts, with 
all her wise men and experienced states- 
men and economists, with her past record 
of having helped wisely to solve so many 
great and important questions, should 
have no difficulty in coping with this 
industrial proposition. 

The people of Maine are most interested 
in having the best possible service to the 
markets to which they go,—and the great- 
est market is New York,— and they do 
not care who owns the railroads, if they 
get good service at reasonable rates. 


“THE SHORT ROAD YIELDS THE LARGEST RETURNS” 
By Dr. FENNER H. PECKHAM 


Dr. FENNER H. PECKHAM, for purposes 
of discussion, divides himself into two 
persons, one a stockholder of the New 
Haven road, the other a member of the 
-body politic. As a stockholder he is 
inclined to oppose the merger. As a 
citizen he favors it. 

Dr. Peckham speaks with considerable 
authority on the subject, and his views 
will receive careful attention throughout 
Rhode Island. He has owned stock in 
nearly all the railroads in Rhode Island 
that now form part of the Hew Haven 
system. Through him was made the 
exchange of shares between the absorbing 
Connecticut corporation and the Paw- 
tuxet Valley Railroad, among other 


small companies in which he was in- 
terested. He is president of the Hope 
Webbing Company, vice president of the 
Providence Telephone Company, di- 
rector of the Mechanics’ National Bank, 
and the Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company, and president of the Metro- 
politan Park Commission. 

These are his views: 

*“ It seems to me that the acquisition of 
the Boston & Maine road is too much of 
an undertaking. In my opinion the 
New Haven system has all it can do to 
attend to the business it finds to do in 
southern New England. With acorpora- 
tion away off in Maine added to the 
company there would surely be leaks. 
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‘‘T believe in careful attention to a 
limited field rather than a less careful 
attention to a wide field. In the days 
of the old Providence & Stonington Road 
that company paid ten per cent dividends 
year after year. I can remember the 
report of old Jeremiah B. Gardiner, which 
used to run something like this: ‘ We are 
pleased to announce that there will be 
the regular dividend of ten per cent, not 
a passenger has been injured, and not a 
wheel left the track.’ 

‘There comes a point where further ex- 
pansion is undesirable from an economic 
pointof view. It isa great deal easier to 
manage a business that is confined to 
Providence than to manage one that is 
scattered all over New England, and there 
should be less loss. 

‘Railroads are paying too much at- 
tention tothefuture. They are spending 
too much money for things that cannot 
be foreseen with perfect accuracy. Just 
because we have been having continued 
fair weather it is no sure sign that we 
shall always have it. Rainy days may 
come. The ten per cent dividend of the 


old Stonington Railroad has been reduced 
to eight, and if Mr. Brandeis, of Boston, 
is authority it will some day be cut to six. 

“It was the old-fashioned, carefully 
managed short road that yielded the 
largest returns on the _ stockholders’ 
investments. Of course there is an 
argument against the continuation of 
that policy, and that is that then there 
was not nearly the volume of business 
there is now. That is true enough, but 
we have not given those careful methods 
a fair trial. Anyway, there is a point 
where expansion means waste, and I 
believe that point is about reached in the 
New Haven development of the New 
Haven system. 

‘“‘ That is my opinion as a stockholder. 
As a citizen interested in the welfare of 
the public I am in favor of the merger. 
It would mean through service and better 
accommodations. The New Haven road 
would not take advantage of its monop- 
oly to injure the public, but would do all 
it could to benefit it. From the point of 
view of the disinterested citizen the 
merger seems eminently desirable.” 


“NEW ENGLAND WOULD GAIN BY A CONSOLIDATION ” 
By Howarp O. STURGES 


Mr. Howarp O. STURGES, a member of 
the firm of Gammell & Sturges, a leading 
Rhode Island cotton manufacturer, and 
a citizen who takes an unusually intel- 
ligent view of political and economic 
questions, believes that the merger would 
benefit New England, particularly that 
part of it which is now served by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. He states his 
opinion in this way: 

“In the beginning Mr. Mellen acquired 
Boston & Maine stock, it is my belief, 
to prevent some other railroad from se- 
curing it. If the New York Central 
should control the Maine road neither 
the acquired road nor New England 
would be benefited, judging by the way 
in which the Boston & Albany has been 
managed. For the protection of New 
England and, therefore, of the New 
Haven road, which depends upon the 
prosperity of New England for its 
dividends, President Mellen had to make 


sure that the system which operates in 
the northern part of New England was 
not acquired by an outside corporation. 

‘“‘ Now as for the positive advantages 
that such a merger would bring to New 
England, they cannot easily be deter- 
mined beforehand, except, perhaps, by 
experts in railroad transportation. But 
it is safe to say offhand that in general 
New England would gain by a consolida- 
tion of the two railroads under a man like 
Mr. Mellen. He is an astonishingly 
generous spender. He believes in 
pouring out money to improve the 
property under his charge. We are 
seeing the effects of that policy here in 
Providence in the tunnel under College 
Hill. If he should ever have the control 
of the Boston & Maine he would make a 
vast change in that antiquated system. 
There cannot be any question but what 
that corporation would be made into a 
modern railroad, something it is far from 
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Dr. FENNER H. PECKHAM 


being at present. The benefits could 
not help being enormous to that property. 
And I don’t see why they would not 
have a good effect upon Boston business. 
They surely ought to make that city 
more important as a terminus of New 
England railroads and as a seaport. 
“The good effects of the merger in 
other parts of New England would also 
tend to this same end — the development 
of Boston. I am a great believer in 
railroad monopoly. Through the mono- 
poly which the New Haven road has in 
Connecticut it has been able to accom- 
plish much good for the state. Railroads 
are not foolish enough to overcharge forits 
service and provide poor accommoda- 
tions. That would simply destroy their 
own ‘business. The. New Haven has a 
monopoly. in transportation between 
Providence and Worcester, and yet it has 


voluntarily reduced its freight rates. 
At Berkeley, we are charged fifteen 
cents a ton less than we were before the 
New Haven acquired the Providence & 
Burrillville Road. Another reason why 
railroads will not oppress the public is 
that legislatures can easily take away 
their privileges or seriously curtail them. 

“Rhode Island should have its show 
in the benefits of the merger. The 
enlargement of Wilkesbarre Pier, in 
Providence Harbor, indicates that the 
New Haven Road believes that this city 
is to growasa port. That does not mean 
that we shall take business away from 
Boston, but that trade and commerce will 
expand all along the line of the merged 
systems. 

“In general, it seems to me that a 
union of the two roads would be much to 
the benefit of all parts of New England.” 
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A NEW WAY OF ENJOYING COUNTRY LIFE’ 


A Plan for a Summer Home in New England that is Especially Suited for Large Families 
in Large Cities: Water Sports, Woodcraft, Wild Gardening, and a Farm for $2,000 


By NATHANIEL Coir GREENE 


WANT to point out a new use for the 

wooded hill farms of New England. 

The delightful possibilities of this 
region are sufficiently obvious to the rich 
(witness the Lenox, Cornish, and other 
colonies), but it is not always clear how a 
family with a yearly income as small as 
$2,000 can be justified in investing as 
much as thatin a summer home. Yet I 
believe that the hill country of New Eng- 
land offers the best opportunity in this 
line of any part of the United States. 
The plan here proposed is especially 
suited to city families with two or more 
children — the more the merrier. 

Has it ever occurred to you that with 
the money you are planning to spend 
during the next five years on summer 
boarding-houses and vacation schools for 
your children you could buy a New Eng- 
land farm in the midst of inspiring scenery 
with a livable house, a chance to grow 
vegetables, and an educational oppor- 
tunity such as no modern school can give? 
And this without the worry of any labor 
problem, without the necessity of master- 
ing the theory of farming, and without 
the drudgery and responsibility of the 
old-time New England farm life? ° 

There are hundreds of farms in the hilly 
districts of New England, amid beautiful 
scenery, that can never be made to pay. 
It was a mistake ever to try to make 
farms of them. Practically the only 
abandoned farms now left in New Eng- 
land belong to this class. Such places 
are almost sure to be converted into 
summer homes, because city life is dom- 
inant in New England and along the 
Atlantic coast, whereas in the West farm 
life is dominant.: The ten dollar an acre 
farms.of: New England are practically all 


of this’ type — too steep and*stony-for © 


profitable farming, but all the more in- 
teresting for summer homes. ‘They are 
five to ten miles from a railroad station, 
which is a great hindrance in real farming, 
but no serious objection to many summer 
residents. You can buy fifty acres of 
such land with some sort of a house on it 
for $1,500, and $500 more will usually 
make the house livable. It would be too 
bleak for winter; it is just wild enough 
for summer. 

I am not advocating such farms as an 
insurance against old age. Better land is 
needed for that purpose, and some one to 
stay on the place the year round. Buta 
little figuring will soon convince you that 
such a home will justify itself if it is used 
only ten weeks every year for ten years, 
after which it should still be salable. 

There is one serious drawback to this 
plan,—the man cannot, as a rule, see his 
family more than once a week. Naturally 
such a scheme does not appeal to young 
married people or to couples without 
children. But after your days of rough- 
ing it are over and you have sickened of 
summer boarding-houses where dogs and 
children are not wanted, when the prob- 
lem of bringing up young children looms 
up as the greatest duty of life and you 
realize that a big city is no place for chil- 
dren in summer, you are willing to make 
a good many sacrifices if you can find a 
place where your children may live out- 
doors and become healthy, strong, useful, 
and good-natured. 

In all this there is nothing particularly 
uew, but the life above sketched may 
seem dull and lonely to many people and 
there is a way of overcoming this objec- 
tion ‘which: will be new’ to most of ‘my 
readers. There never. was a :boy..who 
didn’t ‘like the’ woods, nor a child who 
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didn’t like to play with water, and the 
plan I am about to unfold unites the 
charms of both in an informal scheme of 
education and pleasure that ought to 
banish monotony and loneliness. 

The first-part of the plan is to make 
some sort of pond or lake, so that all may 
enjoy. boating, fishing, and _ bathing. 
Nothing is easier or cheaper in New 
England. Every hill country whose 
landscape is composed of trees and grass 
rather than rocks, sand, or alkali, is full 
of little brooks and streams that have no 
commercial value as water-powers but are 
invaluable for home use. All you have 
to do is to dam one of them to transform 
it into a pleasure lake or water garden. 
The whole job may be the sort of thing 
a man could do during a two weeks’ 
vacation, or it could be done under the 
wife’s supervision by the farm laborers of 
the neighborhood. 

If. you want to see how simple the 
process is and what glorious possibilities 
it has-you should get.permission to see 
the lake, made by General S. M. Weld at 
his home at Dedham, Mass., where the 
pictures that illustrate this article were 
taken. In.this case: the artificial lake 


was made by a wealthy man in the su- 
burbs of a great city, but the principle 
is perfectly applicable to people of mod- 


erate means. The only costly element 
in these pictures is the gorgeous mass of 
rhododendrons. The important point is 
that the expense of damming: a: brook at 
the lower end of a little valley is insignifi- 
cant compared with the excavation of an 
artificial lake in a flat country. A rough 
stone wall abgut ‘twenty feet long and 
five feet high @trthe.deepest spot has en- 
abled Genéral* ‘Weld to transform a 
mosquito-breeding marsh into a beautiful 
two-acre lake in which the mosquitoes 
can always be controlled by means of 
fish. 

The next great attraction is wild 
gardening. I should like no better job 
than transforming an uninteresting wood- 
lot composed of half-grown trees, too 
crowded and too much: alike, with no 
flowers at their feet —only burs and 
briers — into a fairyland that has the 
enchantment of the primeval forest. I 
should do this by cutting out the dying 
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and crooked trees and giving the longest- 
lived and most interesting ones a chance 
to grow; and every week or so I should 
bring in a wagonload of maidenhair fern, 
or a wagonload of hepaticas, and mass 
these in colonies where they could multi- 
ply without further care. And todo this 
no knowledge of botany is necessary, 
You merely bring home from your jaunt 
in some neighboring woods the one wild- 
flower which pleased you most. You 
take it up tenderly, root, stem, and all, 
and no matter what the time of year the 
chances are that it will live, because your 
own woods supply the conditions it 
needs,— the partial shade, the coolness, 
the perpetual moisture in the soil, and 
the leafmold. I do not mean that you 
should take things without asking per- 
mission, and if you collect ferns by the 
wagonload you should pay for them. 
Even if you cannot afford the luxury of 
a horse, you can accomplish wonders by 
getting a basketful of plants:at.a time, 
provided you do not yield to the tempta- 
tion of collecting a little of everything, 
but keep resolutely before you the central 
thought of wild gardening, which is not 
plants, but colonies. It takes at least 
a dozen plants of a kind to make a colony. 
A hundred is better. And when these 
multiply to thousands you have nature 
at her best. 

Perhaps you think wild gardening a 
very dull proposition for a rather rough 
and noisy boy of fourteen with a healthy 
contempt for the merely beautiful. Yet 
I will guarantee that such a boy will be 
eager to walk for a half a day to gather a 
few waterlilies. Why not direct. this 
natural impulse? Suggest that he bring 
the roots home and plant them in your 
own lake? Will he not be glad to scour 
the country for sweet flag or calamus root 
to plant beside the brook, or seeds of wild 
rice in the hope of attracting the wild 
ducks? And there are certain wild 
things that every boy is greedy for,— 
lady slippers, cardinal flower, pitcher 
plant. It is sheer vandalism to pluck 
these flowers or to bring the plants into 
ordinary city gardens, but now you have 
the conditions where these treasures will 
grow and where your children’s energies 
can be easily diverted from destroying 
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into protecting and multiplying these 
lovely flowers. 

fb But even if wild gardening should not 
appeal to your boy to the extent of an 
hour a week, I am confident that he 
would like woodcraft. One of the first 
things I should do would be to organize 
the boys of the neighborhood into a camp 
of Seton Indians. You may laugh at 


that, but I want to tell you that one of ° 


the books in my library that I value most 
highly is a little fifteen-cent pamphlet of 
thirty pages called ‘The Red Book; or, 
How to Play Indian,” by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. Spend five minutes on that 
and you will be convinced that Mr. Seton 
has made an important contribution to 
education. Have you not seen the evo- 
lution of a “‘gang’’? Some boys get 
together in a cave or shanty, read dime 
novels, get to gambling, smoking, drink- 
ing, stealing fences for firewood, and 
finally hold up some one on the highway, 
or set fire to barns or houses. . Mr. Seton 
shows how to give this gang spirit a 
legitimate expression. It is hard to 
imagine a better scheme of rewards than 
the decorations of a Seton Indian, which 
tell at a glance the story of a boy’s 
prowess, how many coups he has won, 
and how'many grand coups. ‘There are 
red honors for athletics, white ones for 
campercraft, and blue ones for nature 
study. 

For instance, it counts a coup to come 
to camp through strange woods from a 
point a mile off in twenty minutes; to 
know and name ten star groups; to 
measure the height of a tree without 
climbing, within ten per cent of error; 
to name twenty-five trees, fifty wild 
flowers, or fifty birds; to draw unmistak- 
able pictures of twenty-five tracks of 
four-footed animals; to shoot so fast as 
to have six arrows in the air; to light a 
fire with rubbing sticks. Surely this sort 
of thing must appeal to every normal boy! 

The rules of the Seton Indians are as 
follows: ‘“‘Don’t rebel. Don’t kindle a 
wildfire. Don’t harm songbirds. Don’t 


break the game laws. Don’t cheat. 
Don’t bring firearms into camp. Don’t 
make a dirty camp. No smoking. No 
fire-water.”” Surely, this must appeal 
to parents. The Seton Indians are sure 
to be a failure unless some one wise, tact- 
ful adult starts the movement properly 
and watches it. The same is, of course, 
true of any other game or occupation for 
children. But this life of the woods and 
the open is the heritage of children. We 
have no right to deny our children this 
privilege. But we ought not to let our 
children or any children roam the woods 
uncontrolled. We ought to purify and 
direct their natural tendency and make 
it count towards character-building and 
towards knowledge that will enrich the 
mind. 

I claim very little for the plan above 
outlined. I dare say it was worked out, 
with improvements, long ago. I do not 
say it is better than the vacation school, 
or as good. And, of course, it is not like 
the stern old school of New England farm 
life, for the element of hard necessity is 
absent. And I must repeat the warning 
that such a country place can never 
become a self-supporting farm. It is 
merely a summer home for pleasure and 
education, which is especially adapted to 
people of moderate means in New Eng- 
land. Perhaps this sort of thing is utterly 
hackneyed to New England readers, but 
I can assure you .that,it is the sort of 
thing a New.Yorker prays for and dreams 
about and sttuggles for years to realize; 
for even a humble New Yorker who knows 
he will never be rich can afford a summer 
home on these terms in the Berkshires or 
anywhere in the wooded hill country of 
New England, provided his purse will 
stand the week-end journeys. 

Next month I hope to point out a plan 
whereby this same man and his family 
may enjoy all the privileges above men- 
tioned and still lay the foundations of a 
self-supporting farm home that will be 
an insurance against death or misfortune 
and an honorable retreat for old age. 
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Is NEW ENGLAND’S WEALTH IN DANGER? 


III. 


WHAT THE STATES ARE 


DOING 


By PHILIP W. AYRES 


Forester of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests 
and of the New Hampshire College Grant 


EW ENGLAND has few natural 
N resources. Her forests, water 
powers, and quarries constitute 
the list. Without coal, far from the 
‘otton belt and from the grain fields, the 
orests and the water powers dependent 
upon them are her sources of strength and 
influence. The great manufacturing en- 
terprises have been built up, as a rule, 
iround the water falls, to whose even 
low the forests are essential. 
Each of the New England states has 
begun to recognize the importance of the 


forests. There are regulations for the 
control of forest fires, the worst enemy 
of the forest, some of them efficient and 
some of them inefficient. Consideration 
has been given to taxing forests, for a 
high annual tax causes forests to dis- 
appear prematurely. Three of the states 
have given special attention to forest 
planting, and have distributed seedling 
forest trees among the land owners as a 
matter of experiment. Three have state 
forest reserves which serve as a beginning 
of a broad state policy in which some of 
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IN THE CONNECTICUT STATE FOREST. ‘THE BIRCHES THAT SERVE AS NURSE TREES FOR PINE 
ON AN ABANDONED FARM 


the states outside of New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Cali- 
fornia, have already attained eminence. 
The question arises, is this action on the 
part of the several states adequate? 
Is the present machinery actually pre- 
serving the forests in New England on a 
scale that will meet the growing needs, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
great timber supplies of the country are 
nearly exhausted, the hardwood supply 
having been estimated by the Forest 
Service at Washington as likely to last 
only fifteen years and the conniferous 
timber from thirty to thirty-five years? 
The answer is an emphatic No. The 
people in the New England states do not 
realize how important the timber supply 
will be to them in the near future. Pub- 
lic opinion is not mature on this subject, 
although there is a growing recognition 
of its importance. Even the leaders in 
the movement are only beginning to 


grasp the far-reaching consequences of 
their action. It has been pointed out by 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the chief forester of 
the United States, and his words have 
been given wide circulation by the 
President, that we are in the beginning 
of a timber famine in this country in 
comparison with which the annoyance 
and distress of the recent coal scarcity 
are hardly a circumstance. The prices 
of nearly everything made of wood 
have doubled. These prices are up 
to stay, as any one may see who de- 
sires to look into this subject, by reading 
the government bulletins. Two of these 
deserve especial mention: ‘“‘ The Waning 
Hardwood Supply,” by William L. Hall, 
and “‘ The Drain upon the Forests,” by 
Royall S. Kellogg, both of the Forest 
Service. They may be had for, the 
asking. 

The object of this article is to describe 
what the New England states are doing 
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IN THE CONNECTICUT STATE FOREST. 


for their forests, and to outline a plan of 
action which, to the writer, appears to be 
adequate to the situation. It should be 
kept in mind that in the eastern moun- 
tains of the Appalachian chain the 
timber supply must be found to meet the 
requirements of the concentrated and 
ever growing population of the east. 
The great forest reserves west: of the 
Mississippi River are barely sufficient 
to meet the growing needs of the west, 
and itis already seen that the supposedly 
inexhaustible resources of the far west 
in Oregon and Washington will come to an 
end within a definitely short period, just 
as the white pine has disappeared as a 
great commercial asset from New Eng- 
land. The action of New York state, 
which has purchased 1,500,000 acres 
of forest land in the Adirondack and 
Catskill mountains, protecting the head- 
waters of the Hudson River, should 
stimulate the New England states. It is 
reported as about to purchase another 
one million acres. Pennsylvania has 
purchased nearly a million acres in her 
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SHOWING CONDITION OF THE WOODS AFTER THINNING 


mountain regions. In both these states 
efficient state foresters are doing work of 
great value for the future. Michigan is 
reported to have a state forest area of 
nearly half a million acres. Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and California have forest 
departments under state foresters who 
are leading the forward movement. 


FOREST FIRES 


Fire is the greatest enemy of the forest. 
To its control the states must give at- 
tention before private owners can be 
expected to expend money on their 
woodlands. Fire is far more destructive 
than the axe. It follows cutting and 
licks up the slash left by the lumbermen, 
but extends far beyond them, both in 
extent and complete destructiveness. 
Forest fires very often are set by the 
sparks from locomotives; very often also 
by the pipes and camp fires of careless 
hunters and fishermen. Few who tra- 
verse the woods realize that the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
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A SOIL SUFFICIENT TO GROW LARGE TREES 


COVERED THE ROCKS. FIRE AND EROSION 
MADE THEM PERMANENTLY BARREN. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 


through which they are passing is in- 
flammable. In the mountains where the 
soiljis made up largely of vegetable 
matter, permeated by the resinous roots 
of the cone-bearing trees, a forest fire 
often sweeps away both forest and soil, 
over large areas, leaving the. bare rocks 
exposed and setting back the return of 
any valuable forest growth from one to 
three centuries.. In places the soil is 
rendered permanently barren. On high 
mountain slopes where the growing season 
is short and cold the forest at best has to 
contend against great odds. The weather 
elements are all against it and but for the 
marvelous and almost imperishable energy 
of the soil, a vast unseen force that 
surrounds us and feeds and clothes us, the 
mountain forests would fail. The energy 
of the soil lifts the forests into the sky 
against the mountain winds and storms, 
but fire can destroy it, and when fire and 
erosion combine, their adverse influence 
is triumphant. 

No estimate can be given of the extent 
of forest fires in New England, for the 
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reason that only one state, Connecticut, 
and that very recently, is properly 
equipped to secure adequate reports. 
Maine secures adequate reports from the 
unorganized townships, but not from the 
state as a whole. It is known from the 
United States Government reports that 
in the White Mountains eighty-fou 
thousand acres burned over in the single 
dry season of 1903 when from the fifth 
of April. to the seventh of June no rain 
fell throughout the mountains. In that 
same year two hundred thousand acres 
were burned over in the state of New 
Hampshire. Forests, like other forms of 
inflammable property, should be protected 
by the public authorities, but this 
principle has not yet found complete 
legal recognition in any of the New 
England states. Connecticut has fol- 
lowed it more closely than the other 
states. Maine and Massachusetts have 
adopted it partially. 


TAXATION 


A high annual tax is, like fire, an 
enemy of the forest, and the practice 
of taxing annually a growing forest 
which can yield a revenue only after a 
period of years at the time of felling is 
one of very doubtful utility, although 
it is followed in each of the New England 
states. The present system taxes not 
only the land, but also the growing crop. 
A farmer’s wheat crop is not taxed while 
it is growing! An orchard or a vineyard 
yields returns after a period of years, 





KATAHDIN BROOK IN THE PROPOSED STATE 
Forest RESERVE, MAINE 
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WILL HILTON, FOREST FIRE WATCHMAN ON 
SouAWw MountTAIN, MAINE. OVERLOOKS 
THE ENTIRE MOOSEHEAD I,AKE REGION. 
REPORTED FORTY FIRES ONE SEASON 


but a woodland is taxed repeatedly at 
an increasing rate. A fairer principle 
would seem to be that the accumulated 
tax should be paid at the time of felling 
when the product for the first time 
yields returns. The actual practice is to 
leave the matter to the discretion of the 
local assessors, with this consequence, 
that taxation varies from the highest to 
the lowest extreme, not only among the 
several states but also among the several 
towns in the same state. There is no 
element of fairness in it. Fortunately 
the assessors, as a rule, realize that an 
excessive rate of taxation will cause the 
forest to disappear, leaving nothing to 
tax, and the valuation, therefore, is 
usually entered, like that of other forms 
of property, at a sum known to be less 
than the true value. This gives to the 
assessor the power of favoritism and 
unjust discrimination, which, indeed, 
may be said to be usually exercised to- 
ward non-resident owners; but the as- 
sessor has but little more opportunity for 
unfairness in this than in all other 
assessments. This difficult and im- 


portant subject needs attention in all the 
states. Massachusetts has considered it, 
but thus far without practical result. 
The New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion now has an agent collecting data 
on taxation of forests. His report will 
be read with interest in all the states. 

Young planted forests having a certain 
required number of trees to an acre are 
exempted from taxation for a period of 
years in all of the states, except Maine, 
but although this privilege is granted by 
the laws of these states the writer knows 
no single instance in which they have 
been put into operation. The habit of 
the local town authorities is against such 
exceptions, and plantations are so small 
in most instances that the owner would 
derive too little benefit from the ex- 
emptions to go to the trouble of securing 
them. Such measures are popular with 
those who want to make a record in the 
legislature, and being entirely harmless 
they are easily secured. 





TELEPHONE AT THE FOREST FIRE STATION, 
TOP OF SQUAW MOUNTAIN, MAINE 








FOREST PLANTING 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Ver- 
mont have state forest nurseries from 
which seedlings are distributed at low 
cost to land owners, usually in small 
quantities and for experimental pur- 
poses. This is a practice that has been 
carried out very extensively by the 
Canadian Government, which besides 
supplying seedlings sends out agents 
throughout the Canadian West to teach 
the farmers how to plant the trees and 
what species to use. The result is ex- 
cellent, many millions of trees having 
been successfully planted. The kingdom 
of Norway has five stations for the pro- 
duction of seedling material to be thus 
distributed among land owners at low 
prices; but in the United States’ such 
nurseries are hardly beyond the experi- 
mental stage, except in New York state. 

The method of starting a young forest 
from seed requires a moderate amount of 
technical knowledge and skill, which the 
average farmer who is earning his living 
by growing other crops is not likely to 
give. The seedlings are easily grown in 
large quantities. A state forester can 
be especially useful, therefore, in this 
way. White pine, which is our most 
rapid-growing tree in New England, 
affords an excellent example. It seeds 
only occasionally, once in three or four or 
even seven years. Two brown, winged 
seeds form under each cone-scale, and 
while it is the most common of seeds 
distributed by nature with a lavish hand 
throughout the length and breadth of 
New England, few persons have ever 
seen any white pine seed. The reason 
is that the cones open in the latter part 
of September and the brown seeds fall 
and are distributed by the wind before the 
cones fall. When the storms later beat 
the cones off they areempty. To gather 
pine seed, therefore, one must either fell 
the trees in the latter part of September, 
or climb up and gather the cones after 
the seed is ripe and before nature dis- 
tributes it. 

The pine seed is usually sown in beds, 
and covered very lightly, for it is easy to 
bury instead of to plant it. After it 
germinates, in three weeks, it is protected 
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from the sun by a half shade of,some 
kind, usually lath frames, for full light 
kills the little seedlings. They need 
conditions that approximate the cool, 
damp floor of the forest. After two 
summers’ growth the seedlings are trans- 
planted into nursery rows in the open 
sunlight, from which, after a third sum- 
mer’s growth and sometimes after the 
fourth, if especially strong plants are 
needed, they are transplanted to their 
permanent location. White pine trees 
are. usually planted five feet apart each 
way, in order that growing thick to- 
gether for a number of years and yet not 
too thick for development they may 
shade off all lower limbs while small, and 
produce smooth trunks that will make 
good lumber for the houses, furniture, 
and tools that serve us all. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts are in 
the chestnut belt of New England, which 
lies, in general, south of Lake Winnipe- 
saukee. In the nurseries of these states, 
therefore, chestnut seedlings are grown. 
White and red oak have nearly the same 
northern range, but extend from ten to 
twenty miles beyond that of chestnut. 
On the other hand certain trees find 
their southern limit in northern New 
England, the white spruce and the 
white cedar, which are northern trees, 
extending only a short distance below 
Moosehead and the Connecticut Lakes. 
At the Vermont state nurseries, there- 
fore, which are located at Burlington, 
these species are properly included. 


FOREST OFFICERS 


Each New England state employs at 
least one forest officer. In Maine, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island this is a forest 
commissioner. In New Hampshire there 
is a forestry commission composed of 
four persons, two of whom, under an 
absurd clause in its law, must be Re- 
publicans and two Democrats, thus 
compelling the governor who appoints 
them to take account of politics. In 
Connecticut and Massachusetts there are 
state foresters who are active trained 
men. It is a satisfaction to be able to 
present their portraits. Each of these 
states has a forest service of its own, 
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AusTIN F. HAWES 
STATE FORESTER OF CONNECTICUT 


including technical and clerical assistants, 
forming a nucleus about which the 
forest work of the state may grow. 
May the other states soon follow their 
lead! 


FOREST RESERVES 


Connecticut and Massachusetts have 
state forest reserves acquired by purchase. 
New Hampshire has two small parcels 
of state land acquired by gift. These 
reserves mark the beginning of state 
policies which have been extensively 
developed already in other American 
states, and with very large profits in 
European states, such as Prussia, Saxony, 
France, and Switzerland. It takes about 
fifty years for a state forest to become 
profitable, after which its regular annual 
income may be depended upon. Owing 
to the long time element required in the 
production of a crop of trees it is very 
difficult for individuals to engage in the 
business profitably on a _ large* scale. 
Capital is too long tied up without re- 
turn and there is a constant expenditure 
for taxes and fire protection, upon which 
the interest charges accumulate from 
year to year as well as upon the principal. 
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It will therefore become necessary in 
New England, if the forest problem is 
to be met as a whole, for the state 
governments to extend very largely this 
public ownership of non-agricultural land. 
The state alone can afford to wait for 
returns. It can secure money also at 
low rates of interest and can therefore 
better afford to purchase forest lands. 
It is very encouraging that forests thus 
acquired and intelligently managed will 
in the long run yield large returns and 
reduce the general tax rate. The town 
of Orson, in Sweden, which a number 
of years ago acquired about forty thou- 
sand acres of forest land, is now said to be 
supported entirely without taxation, 
deriving from the forest a revenue 
sufficient to pay its entire municipal 
expenses, including public schools, public 
libraries, and public concerts. Had these 
lands been owned by private persons 
they would almost necessarily have been 
cut for the temporary advantage to the 
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owners during their lives, without refer- 
ence to any future growth. It appears 
inevitable that under private manage- 
ment, which fosters unwise cutting on the 
large areas, a goodly portion of soil energy 
is wasted either in competition among 
the trees in the production of undesir- 
able species which are merely weeds. 
This does not apply, however, to farmers’ 
wood lots, which are the most valuable 
forest holdings that any state can possess. 
[hese are usually small areas. 

Let us now consider, very briefly, what 
‘orest work each state in New England 
is doing. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut has led the other New 
“ngland states in several important 
lirections. It was the first to employ a 
state forester, the first to acquire state 
‘orest reserves by purchase, the first to 
work out a satisfactory system of local 
lorest fire-wardens, responsible to the 
state forester, which experience has 
proven to be the only means by which 
iorest fires can be satisfactorily controlled. 
Furthermore, Connecticut was the first 
of the New England states to establish 
a state nursery for the growing of forest 
seedlings, the first to make experimental 
plantations to prove what species and 
what combination of species are best 
suitable to the soil, and the first to dis- 
tribute forest seedling trees for experi- 
mental purposes among citizens of the 
state. The natural forest area of Con- 
necticut has been more abused than 
that of any other New England state by 
indiscriminate cutting, without reference 
to the future and without consideration 
of the soil conditions and the succeeding 
crop. Progress, therefore, in Connecticut 
has been like that in the European states, 
worked out of her bitter experience. 
Because of its southern location, Con- 
necticut has a wider variety of natural 
trees than any other New England state, 
but here, as elsewhere, south of the White 
Mountains, white pine and chestnut are 
the most rapid growing and valuable 
trees. 

The Yale Forest School, at New 
Haven, has been an important factor in 


the development of forest work in Con- 
necticut, especially in calling attention 
to the depleted condition of woodlands 
in the state and the means by which it 
was possible for the state to improve 
them. The Connecticut Forestry Asso- 
ciation, a small group of vigorous, 
practical people, have had much to do in 
promoting the necessary legislation. 

The Connecticut state forests consist 
of two parcels of land, the Portland 
forest, containing eleven hundred acres, 
purchased at an average cost of $1.75 
per acre, and the Union forest, which 
consists of three hundred acres of aban- 
doned farms, purchased at an average 
cost of $3.50 per acre. The former is 
located on the west slope of Meschomasick 
Mountain, a much cut-over tract of 
sprout land, excellent to show what 
results can be obtained from intelligent 
thinning. The present trees are about 
twenty-five years old and an average of 
five to six cords of wood per acre has 
already been taken out and sold. These 
were the poorer trees which interfered 
with the development of the others. 
The Union forest was purchased subject 
to the right of the former owners to 
remove during three years a certain 
amount of lumber, but seed trees and 
groups of half-grown pine were to be left. 
Most of the old fields have now been 
planted at an average cost of $1.66 for 
one thousand trees. Connecticut ap- 
propriates $1,000 annually for the ex- 
tension of its state forests, and it is the 
hope of the forester to establish a demon- 
stration forest in each county of the 
state. 

The state forester is also state fire- 
warden. Upon his request and with his 
approval the selectmen appoint one or 
more local fire-wardens in each town. 
There is, therefore, now a force of some 
four hundred men responsible for the 
protection of the woodlands of the state 
from fire. The feeling of increased 
protection from fire resulted last year in 
much more forest planting by private 
owners, so that about a half million trees 
were set out in 1907. During seasons of 
drought the town fire-warden may be 
called upon to establish a fire patrol, in 
order to take all necessary means to 
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IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE FOREST NURSERY AT AMHERST. 
ONE YEAR OLD. 


prevent fires as well as to extinguish 
them before they get beyond control. 
It is estimated that the first year of this 
system as compared with the preceding 
year saved to the state from one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars to one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. In 
dealing with forest fires wise prevention 
is infinitely better than the most heroic 
cure. 

In three other directions the forest 
service of Connecticut has rendered 
valuable assistance to citizens of the 
state. The experimental plantations at 
Rainbow have proved beyond question 
that the trees best adapted for planting 
are white, Scotch, Norway, and pitch 
pines, and of the deciduous trees, chest- 
nut, red oak, and black locust. Forest 
seedlings to the number of six hundred 
and thirty-five thousand trees in the last 
two years have been distributed to a large 
number of woodland owners at cost. 
The educational work of the service has 
consisted of addresses, numerous bulle- 





WHITE PINE SEEDLINGS 


THE LATH FRAMES GIVE THE NECESSARY HALF SHADE 


tins, and reports of a high order of merit, 
and much direct advice to owners in their 
woodlands, including sometimes exten- 
sive maps and plans of work for a series of 
years. Any farmer or woodland owner 
in the state may secure this advice, 
merely paying the necessary traveling 
expenses of the forester or his trained 
assistant. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The splendid Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has suffered, like Connecticut, 
from the indiscriminate and_ reckless 
waste of her forest resources. In the 
eastern part of the state, in towns along 
the coast that have a sandy soil, where 
pines grow to the exclusion of most other 
trees, devastating forest fires have oc- 
curred with particular frequency; and yet 
the fire law is not up to the standards of 
neighboring states, either of Connecticut, 
Maine, or New York, whose examples 
are near at hand. The towns of Massa- 
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chusetts have forest fire-wardens, but 
these are appointed by the local authori- 
ties and are not controlled by the state 
forester, so there is no co-operation among 
them, no responsible head, no efficient 
instruction nor direction. A bill before 
the present legislature proposes the 
changes necessary for efficient action 
and enlarges the appropriation for the 
state forest service to thisend. It ought 
to pass without delay. 

Citizens of Massachusetts have long 
been interested in the subject of forestry 
and in years gone by have planted many 
experimental forests on private estates. 
There is excellent sentiment on the sub- 
ject throughout the Commonwealth and 
particularly in Boston. This has found 
expression in the establishment of the 
Harvard Forest School, which has re- 
cently received a grant of between two 
and three thousand acres of forest land 
at Petersham, for experime *tal purposes, 
and in the organization veral years 
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ago of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, a body of earnest men and 
women who are directly responsible for 
securing the present state forest service 
and the state forester. No forestry 
society has done better work. The in- 
fluence of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club and its sixteen hundred members 
has been felt strongly in all movements 
for scientific forestry. There is much 
growing enthusiasm among the agri- 
cultural societies and the granges of the 
state. When this public sentiment shall 
be aroused and concentrated upon the 
forest needs of the state, a forest policy 
adequate to the future needs of Massa- 
chusetts may be looked for, with wider 
powers given to the state forester’s 
office, and a more prompt and generous 
support from the legislature. An ex- 
cellent beginning is being made by the 
state forester, whose activities on the 
educational side in making addresses 
and in printing and distributing literature 
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MOTHER SEED TREES OF WHITE PINE AND 


THEIR PROGENY. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


are not less commendable than his 
practical work in examining woodlands 
throughout the state, and in his manage- 
ment of the state nurseries at the Agri- 
cultural College, at Amherst. He gives 
instruction also at the State College. 
As in Connecticut, any woodland owner 
may secure the advice of the state 
forester, or his trained assistants, by 
simply paying traveling expenses. bi4 

In 1905 Massachusetts began to ac- 
quire state forest reserves and now has 
the following commendable record : 


MASSACHUSETTS FOREST RESERVES 


Mt. Wachusett ...... 
Mt. Tom .... 
Mt. Greylock 
Mt. Sugarloaf ..... 
Middlesex Fells 
: | 

Se ack +: 10,081 acres, 1907 
Beaver Brook 


1,300 acres, 1905 
1,600 acres, 1905 
8,144 acres, 1906 

81 acres, 1907 


|” Seaainlali 
Total, 21,206 acres 

The first four of these reserves are 
managed by local commissioners in the 
counties in which they are situated. 
The last four were created and are con- 
trolled by the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission. All are state property, and all, 
except those held primarily for park 
purposes, will probably come in time 
under the general direction of the state 
forester. It is absurd for a state to 
employ a state forester without giving 
him charge of the state forests. There 


are, for instance,.no reports to the sta! 
on the condition and value of these re- 
serves. The several county commi 
sioners return only a financial stateme: 
of wood sold. Presumably the thinnin 
are wisely done. Who is to judge? 

One hundred and twenty-one woodla: 
owners availed themselves of the fores 
er’s offer last year to send a select« 
group of seedlings at cost to those wl 
would plant and care for them. Six 
hundred thousand trees are ready fcr 
distribution this spring. An offer to 
send seeds and seedling trees to schoo's 
for planting by the children was a- 
cepted by forty-seven teachers. Mas- 
sachusetts is the first state to use the 
schools as a means of extending forest 
planting, a system well developed i1 
some European countries, particularl , 
in Norway. 
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Maine surpasses the other New England 
states in one important direction.” ‘Her 
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include the vast woods of northern Maine, 
are both original and adequate. The 
law passed in the spring of 1903, just 
before the dry summer came on. It put 
a system of paid district fire wardens 
under the control of the state forestry 
commissioner, and under the district 
wardens local wardens to patrol the 
woods, warn campers and fishermen, 
follow them up when necessary, and 
extinguish any fires left by them. These 
men were just getting into action when 
two months without rain caused the 
voods to become like tinder, so that every 
passing locomotive left scores of fires 
behind it, and every camp fire was likely 
to become a conflagration. The presence 
of these men at this time was not unlike 
that of the Monitor in Hampden Roads, 
in the Civil War. They seemed raised 
up to prevent the damage by fire from 
which the other states, and particularly 
the White Mountains, in New Hamp- 
shire, suffered most severely. At a cost 
oi $10,000 many hundreds of thousands 
oi dollars’ worth of property was saved. 


The unique part of Maine’s fire service 
consists in the location of six stations on 
the tops of high mountains, each of which 
overlooks three or four hundred thousand 
acres. Each is connected by telephone 
with the nearest district fire warden. 
An intelligent watchman is on guard in 
dry season, who by means of field glasses 
and maps is able to locate incipient 
fires, even at great distances, and to send 
to them immediate material and men in 
order to extinguish them. Although the 
experiment has been tried only two 
summers, each station has to its credit a 
fine record. Again, the cost is small 
and the property saved very large. Seven 
hundred and fifty dollars equips a station. 
The following mountain tops are thus used: 

Squaw Mountain, four thousand feet 
high, at the southern end of Moosehead 
Lake. The observatory is a log cabin 


structure from which the operator makes 
his observations every hour in the day. 

Attean Mountain, on the south shore 
of Moose River, twenty miles west of 
Jackman. 





A BIRCH-BARK CAMP BUILT BY ONE OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB, AROUND AN 
OUT-OF-DOORS FIREPLACE ON MT. JEFFERSON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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WHITE PINE TREES FOUR YEARS OLD, SET OUT FIVE FEET APART EACH WAY. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Mt. Bigelow, a high hill in Skinner- 
town, commanding the headwaters of 
the Moose and Dead rivers. 

Spencer Mountain, ten miles east of 
Moosehead Lake. 

Whitecap Mountain, from which three 
hundred thousand acres of the head- 
waters of the Kennebec and Penobscot 
rivers can be seen. 

More than one million acres are thus 
under observation. Hon. Edgar E. Ring, 
forestry commissioner, has brought about 
Maine’s fire laws and put them into 
operation. 

Three years ago the state college at 
Orono established a department with a 
professor of forestry, through whom 
valuable studies of conditions in Maine 
have been made, in co-operation with the 
United States Forest Service at Wash- 
ington. Legislative action in Maine has 
been guided almost entirely by the great 
lumber interests, who are now more and 
more realizing that the efforts of the 
state to protect the forests from fire and 
to educate the people upon the subject 


are both directly in their interest. The 
situation now is such that if the state 
appropriation were suddenly to cease, its 
work might be continued, as happened 
in the state of Washington two or three 
years ago, by contributions directly from 
the lumbermen. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island enjoys the interesting 
distinction of having a forest area larger 
in proportion to her total area than any 
other state in the Union. As the urban 
population is very large, practically the 
entire wooded part of the state is needed 
to supply drinking water. Sooner or 
later this is likely to be acquired by the 
state. Quite recently a forestry com- 
missioner has been appointed to report 
upon conditions. Already he has done 
much useful work in advising woodland 
owners how best to care for their property. 
Rhode Island, like Massachusetts, has a 
Metropolitan Park Commission to pre- 
serve and beautify the natural advan- 
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tages of Greater Providence. Forest 
reserves are within its program. Thus 
a valuable beginning has been made, and 
public sentiment is growing. 

One of the best incentives to state 
action occurs at Potonatomuh Neck, 
where thirty years ago there was a 
barren, wind-swept expanse of sand 
dunes and stubby fields, which is now an 
attractive woodland covered with trees 
of considerable size. The exposed loca- 
tion of the Neck, swept by the winds 
from the bay, made the experiment one 
that was considered very doubtful at 
the time. It was planted with seedlings 
of two or three inches’ growth, and the 
result shows very happily what can be 
done with all the other waste land in the 
state. 

VERMONT 


Vermont has an active forestry com- 
missioner doing excellent educational 
work throughout the state, giving advice 
to owners; also a forest nursery located 
at the State University in Burlington. 
There are experimental plantations also, 
in the vicinity of Burlington. Forest 
seedlings are distributed to land owners 
who fulfill the simple conditions necessary 
to secure them. A pamphlet is issued 
each spring and widely circulated, de- 
scribing the seedlings that the state has 
for distribution. With an appropriation 
of only five hundred dollars a year for 
this purpose, results likely to be far 
reaching are already apparent. 

The progress of forestry in Vermont is 
almost entirely due to the work of the 
State Forestry Association which is 
actively at work under the leadership of 
Professor L. R. Jones, of the State Uni- 
versity. Its program is definite, and 
larger results are expected. The State 
Experiment Station has secured the 
co-operation of New York state foresters 
from neighboring plantations in the 
Adirondack Mountains, and has printed 
two excellent pamphlets on what the 
state should stand for in forest work. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In order to win the co-operation of the 
Forest Service, at Washington, in making 
a survey of the White Mountains, for the 


purpose of securing a national forest 
reserve, the state of New Hampshire 
appropriated $5,000 in 1903. The work 
was placed in charge of Mr. Alfred 
Chittenden, of the Forest Service. It was 
made to cover the entire northern part 
of the state, where the watersheds of the 
great rivers of New England lie, and 
the work was done so economically that 
only half of the appropriation was used. 
At a later session of the state legislature 
the Forest Service was invited to com- 
plete the survey for the entire state, 
which was done. New Hampshire is 
the first state in the Union, therefore, to 
have a fairly complete statement of its 
forest resources made by experts. 

The state has taken progressive action 
in another direction. Mr. Robert E. 
Faulkner, of Keene, Secretary of the 
State Forestry Commission, has given 
the salary attached to that office. One 
thousand dollars is now being used to 
make a special study in the state of 
forest fires and forest taxation. Again 
the co-operation of the Forest Service has 
been secured, which means that at any 
reasonable cost the study will be com- 
plete and thorough. 

The fire law in New Hampshire, like 
that in Massachusetts, provides for local 
fire wardens, but without central di- 
rection or co-operation. The provisions 
for unorganized townships are cumber- 
some and inoperative, and the whole 
needs revision to make it effective, like 
the forest fire laws of Connecticut and 
Maine. Because the White Mountains, 
which form the watersheds of the most 
important rivers in New England, lie 
within the borders of New Hampshire, 
her fire laws are very important. Whether 
or not a national forest is established, 
large areas on these watersheds must 
necessarily remain under state care. 

The state forest land in New Hamp- 
shire consists of two pieces of approxi- 
mately five hundred acres each, presented 
to the state by citizens and summer 
visitors. The first of these is the White 
Horse and Cathedral ledges, at North 
Conway, which were about to be de- 
stroved by quarrymen. The forest at 
the foot and at the top of the ledges is 
under the care of the State Forestry 
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Commission. The other piece, covered 
with spruce and hardwood timber, lies 
on Monadnock Mountain, sloping down 
toward the village of Jaffrey. It was 
soon to be stripped off, when a group of 
nature-loving people in the neighborhood 
tried to buy it, but without success, 
because the owner asked an unreasonable 
sum. They then formed the Monadnock 
Forestry Association and called upon the 
State Forestry Commission, which in 
New Hampshire has the power to con- 
demn land and make it the property of 
the state, provided it is paid for without 
cost to the state. The state merely used 
its right of eminent domain in the in- 
terest of a group of citizens. 

The state of New Hampshire granted 
to Dartmouth College nearly a hundred 
years ago a township consisting of 
twenty-six thousand acres in the extreme 
northern part of New Hampshire. The 
college has had the wisdom to hold this 
property which is now valuable, not- 
withstanding the fact that large quantities 
of timber were cut from it by lumber 
companies under contracts which the 


college authorities could not control. 
These contracts were terminated three 
years ago and the college is now seeking 
to put the tract into such shape that it 
can demonstrate to the state what 
can be done to improve forest lands not- 
withstanding severe inroads. 


THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


No account of state forest operations 
in New England would be complete 
without including the public reservations 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club, of 
which there are two in Massachusetts, 
seven in New Hampshire, and one in 
Maine, aggregating nearly one thousand 
acres. These are held as public forest 
reserves, freely open to all. The two in 
Massachusetts, and in New Hampshire 
all but one, have been exempted from 
taxation. As they are located in places 
of especial beauty the broad policy of 
the club, shown in its public manage- 
ment of these reserves, has won deserved 
confidence. 





MrT. MONADNOCK FROM JAFFREY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. FIVE HUNDRED ACRES FOR FOREST WERE 
PAID FOR BY CITIZENS AND TAKEN UNDER EMINENT DOMAIN BY THE STATE 
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PRIMEVAL SPRUCE NEAR MT. KATAHDIN, IN MAINE, IN THE PROPOSED 


STATE 


WHAT A STATE FOREST SERVICE SHOULD 
INCLUDE 


In view of the advancing scarcity of 
timber throughout the United States, 
with ever-increasing demands upon our: 
state forest resources, and with the cer- 
tainty that the mountain forests of the 
east in the near future must supply, not 
only the states in which the forests stand, 
but also other states, particularly those 
devoted primarily to agriculture east of 
the Mississippi River, the question 
presses forcibly, what is an adequate 


FOREST RESERVE 


state forest policy? It should include 
among other things the following: 

1. The education of the people. A 
state forest service should be adequately 
equipped for the distribution of literature 
showing conditions, needs, and oppor- 
tunities for forest growth throughout 
the state, besides having a well-equipped 
lecture service with photographs and 
lantern slides to be used at all kinds of 
meetings. 

2. Adequate provision for giving help- 
ful suggestions and advice to woodland 
owners. Every farm should have its 
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proportion of woodland, and there should 
be provision for showing every farmer 
how to manage it for the best results. 
By far the larger portion of the state 
forest area should always be in such 
hands, and there can be no intelligent 
state policy which does not give earnest 
attention to these holdings. 

3. A system of fire protection based 
upon the principle that the state is 
responsible for the preservation of pro- 
perty and that here, as in medicine, 
prevention is infinitely better than cure. 
There should be local town fire wardens, 
properly instructed and directed by 
proper central authority. 

4. An equitable and just system of 
taxation of forest lands. 

5. Anexecutive department of trained 
men whose chief should be the state 
forester. 

6. The acquisition by the state of 
non-agricultural land in large holdings, 
to be controlled either by the state or 
the towns in the state, as public forest 
land, for the reason that neither in this 
country nor abroad has the management 
of this class of land by private owners 
been other than detrimental to the pub- 
lic interest. 

It is a matter for much congratulation 
that Connecticut and Massachusetts have 
already taken steps to put this program 
into actual operation. The other New 
England states are some distance behind, 
but the need in them, particularly in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
is much greater because they contain 
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such large areas of mountain land which 
is covered with natural forest. The well- 
being of New England depends primarily 
upon such forest preservation as shall in- 
sure not only a timber supply for thefuture, 
but also the protection of the great 
rivers in the interests of manufacture and 
navigation. Even if the national forest 
reserve in the White Mountains shall be 
established, it will be comparatively 
valueless without the widespread co- 
operation of the states in the preserva- 
tion of forest-covered areas. As yet 
none of the states have a true conception 
of the task to be accomplished. Few 
people realize that the beginning of a 
timber famine is upon us, and that al- 
ready the prices of nearly everything 
made of wood have doubled. Nothing 
can more encourage state action than 
the establishment by the government of 
the White Mountain forest. 

The bill for the proposed National 
Forest in the White Mountains is still 
pending before both the Agricultural and 
Judiciary Committees of the House of 
Representatives. The leaders of the 
House appear to be determined to ad- 
journ without passing any but the 
regular appropriation bills. With the 
forests of the White Mountain region 
vanishing at the rate of three hundred 
acres daily or thirty-five thousand acres 
annually, a year’s delay causes great and 
irreparable damage. It is politics, not 
statesmanship, that thwarts the will of 
the people. How long shall we submit 
to this form of dictation in government? 
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THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 


By FREDERICK RICE, JR. 





RESCUING HUMAN LIFE THROUGH 1CY SEAS 


MATTER that is presented to 
Congress perennially, and that, 
according to reports, is being 

pressed vigorously this season, concerns 
the needs of the life-saving service. To 
guard Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the 
shores of the Great Lakes now costs about 
what is expended annually upon the 
Boston Fire Department. Life-saving 
stations to the number of two hundred 
and seventy-eight, together with half- 
way houses and the House of Refuge in 
Florida, are maintained on a budget 
that comes well within two million dollars. 
It appears to be generally agreed among 
shipping-men that this amount is in- 
sufficient, and that the equipment of a 
service which since its inception in 1871 
has saved 19,741 lives, as against 1,127 


lives lost in wrecks, and rescued property 
valued at $192,024,512, as against a loss 
of $50,659,087, is in many essential 
respects distinctly more meager than is 
right. Various improvements are de- 
sired, such as the introduction of mechan- 
ical power in the lifeboats, which can be 
installed only as funds for the purpose 
become available. At present rigid 
economy has to be practiced to keep 
within the appropriation at all. 

Above all, the efficiency of the service is 
liable to be seriously impaired if provi- 
sion is not made for more adequate com- 
pensation of the life-savers themselves, 
men who live on a scanty wage without 
hope of finding their old age secured*in 
case they escape the perils of one of the 
most hazardous of callings. On Cape 
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Cod one hears this spring that the ques- 
tion of the future supply of surfmen and 
station keepers is becoming serious. 
Heroism has never been traded in as an 
‘ordinary labor commodity, but even 
heroes have to exact a living-wage. The 
surfmen at present receive fifty dollars 
a month for ten months’ work. They 
take a summer vacation of two months 
without pay — at a time when it is not 
always easy to find temporary employ- 
ment. ‘The keepers of the stations are 
paid $800-a year for twelve months’ 
service,— a very small salary, surely, 
when the responsibilities which they 
assume are considered. 

Despite the small pay, it was easily 
possible as late as twenty or even fifteen 
years ago—at least along this New 
England coast — to fill vacancies in the 
service with hardy and competent native 
seamen and fishermen. The calling, by 
its nature, is attractive to men of the 
heroic type; it is. more dignified than 
most of the occupations that are open to 
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them if they forsake the sea altogether. 
The New England stations are still full 
of employees who have been in the ser- 
vice continuously for a long time, and 
who will not willingly leave it, however 
the plaints of their families may cause 
them now and then to grumble over the 
inadequacy of the compensation. At 
the most dangerous point on Cape Cod 
is a keeper who has presided over launch- 
ings of the lifeboat for twenty-six years. 
At the angle which stands second in the 
list of casualties is a keeper who was 
trained by the former captain in the 
duties of his position more than twenty 
years ago. At almost any station mess- 
table one meets surfmen who have 
walked the beaches for fifteen or twenty 
years. The service in its present estate 
is young, and it contains a number of 
men who took jobs almost simultaneously 
at a time when it was still possible to 
pick and choose among some of the 
sturdiest specimens of New England 
manhood. 
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THE MOST PERILOUS OF ALL LABORS 
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A STRANDED VESSEL AND A HELPLESS CREW 


Very many of these veterans will 
inevitably be mustered out in the next 
few years. Whence can the district 
superintendents secure younger surfmen 
as.intelligent, honest, and competent as 
the appointees of a quarter of a century 
ago? No longer in our seaports are there 
so many native seafaring men as there 
once were — fellows who from infancy 
are accustomed to handle ropes, to launch 
boats through the surf, to watch and 
work in the face of blinding sand or sleet. 
The sons of old-time Yankee families, 
whose members for generations have 
gone to sea, nowadays go to school and 
thereafter qualify for employment in the 
cities. Fewer and fewer young men look 
forward to ownership of a sailing vessel 
as the crowning achievement of a useful 
career. Even the fishing industry tends 
more and more into the hands of the 
alien, Portuguese and others,— hardy 
seafarers, but unless the prejudice of 
natives against foreigners has given them 
an undeserved reputation, not the equals 
of the Anglo-Saxons in physical prowess 
or capacity for heroic self-sacrifice. 

Even for those of the younger genera- 
tion who are willing to consider entering 


the life-saving service the inducements are 
not what they were. Wages in other 
local pursuits have advanced, and the 
cost of living more than correspondingly. 
A successful fisherman at Provincetown 
will average better than the fifty dollars 
a month which Uncle Sam vouchsafes; 
and there may be a competence ahead 
for the ‘smart’? young man who com- 
bines business capacity with his knowl- 
edge of the industry, for money is to be 
made in refrigerating fish, if not always in 
catching them. Then count in always 
the lure of industrial corporations in the 
large cities, which offer a husky man 
better pay than Superintendent Kimball 
can give, and, many of them, the prospect 
of an old age pension. On the platforms 
of street cars in Boston are scores of Cape 
Cod boys drawn from the very class out 
of which life-savers have been selected 
up to now. Aside from compensation 
it is doubtless found more entertaining 
by most men of native stock to work 
and live among urban attractions than 
solitarily to patrol the beaches in the 
night watches, and in the off-duty period 
to sit drowsily at cards in the mess-room 
against the bedtime hour at noon. 





PROFILE LAKE AND THE “OLD MAN OF THE 











OUR NEW ENGLAND ALPS AS A NATIONAL 
HEALTH RESORT 


By THOMAS F. ANDERSON 





MT. WASHINGTON AND THE PRESIDENTIAL RANGE DOMINATE EVERYTHING 


HEN, in these haleyon days of 
outdoor life and study, we speak 
of America’s summer playground 


we know it is New England that is meant, 
for that is precisely what New England 
has come to be. 

Marvelous, indeed, has been the devel- 
opment of what, for want of a more de- 
scriptive term, may be called the summer 
vacation industry of this highly special- 
ized section of our common country. 

With every recurring summer, tens of 
thousands of people, representing every 
State and Territory of the Union, several 
of the provinces of Canada, and a few 
countries of Europe and Asia added for 
good measure, flock to the six New Eng- 
land commonwealths to enjoy their fine 


air, their incomparable scenery, and their 
restful life; and ere the last of them have 
departed for their homes many millions 
of dollars have been contributed to the 
New England stockings and savings 
banks. 

Everybody gets his ‘ rake-off,’’— the 
landlord, the railroad shareholder, the 
professional guide, the farmer, the stable- 
keeper, the corner grocer, the boat owner, 
the ‘“ college waiter,”’ the bellboy, even 
the magazine artist and the journalistic 
space writer. 

Railroad and steamboat fares, carriage 
and boat hire, salaries, wages, board bills, 
“tips,” receipts for telegrams, postage 
stamps, supplies, fishing tackle, guns, 
newspapers, and souvenir postcards “all 
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THE FLUME IS ONE OF THE REGION’S MOST 
FAMOUS FEATURES 


figure, with many other items on the 
credit side of the summer vacation season 
ledger; and even marriages, the cancella- 
tion of mortgages and the erection of 
monumental shafts in the family burial 
lot are predicated upon this unfailing and 
ever increasing income from the thrice 
welcome ‘‘ summer boarder.”’ 

From the purely commercial point of 
view the annual influx of “ regular’ and 
‘transient ’’ summer visitors to Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
represents a tendency of modern Ameri- 
can life that is well worthy a careful 
analysis, but only one of its several 
phases will be considered here. 

In a general way, the outdoor summer 
life of New England is differentiated into 
three distinct departments — the sea- 
shore, the mountains, and the lakes. 


Humanity has its individualistic traits, 
even in the matter of holiday outings; 
and while there are some, with the neces- 
sary time and means at their disposal, 
who impartially divide their vacation 
among all three of these physical sub- 
divisions of the summer playground, the 
majority after a while pin their faith to 
one of them, and even the persuasive 
eloquence of Burton Holmes or Elmen- 
dorf would not suffice to make them 
change their allegiance. 

It matters little what ratio the number 
of those who have permanently given 
their heart and mind to the mountains 
bears to the number of those who ‘‘ swear 
by’ the seashore and the lakes — the 
fact stands out with the distinctness of 
Mt. Chocorua against a cloudless sky 
that in no part of the great vacation field 
of New England has there been such a 
remarkable and interesting development 
as in that section of it occupied by the 
White and Franconia Mountains. 

Rip Van Winkle, awaking from his 
twenty years’ slumber in the Catskills, did 
not rub his eyes with half as much vigor 
and surprise as would Abel and Ethan 
Crawford, could they arise to-day from 
their long sleep and see the miraculous 
changes that have taken place in their 
beloved White Hills, of whose great army 
of summer and winter visitors they were 
the pioneers. 

Not that the mountains themselves 
have changed. They cannot change, 
save as the destroying hand of the lumber- 
man or of the fire demon can change 
them; but the change that has taken place 
in the social life that is lived amid their 
slopes and valleys, even during the last 
two decades, is something to make those 
of a later day than Abel Crawford marvel. 

Ever since the days when Starr King, 
Samuel Adams Drake, Whittier, Sweetser, 
and the other loyal literary subjects of 
Mt. Washington and his great family first 
stirred the interest of the public in New 
Hampshire’s peerless highlands, the pop- 
ularity of the White and Franconia region 
has been constantly growing, until to-day 
the mountains possess a social life such as 
no other part of the world can furnish 
the exact duplicate of. . 

Within their confines, or in their near 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH Is ALPINE AND IMPRESSIVE IN ITS BEAUTY 


vicinity, have grown up something like 
forty different communities which are dis- 
tinctively known as vacation centers, and 
each of these has from one to thirty hotels 
and boarding-houses. At least one of 
them — Bethlehem — has expanded into 
a veritable summer city, and to its hos- 
pitable embrace no less than two thousand 
hayfever victims fly at stated periods 
every summer, serenely confident that 
there, if nowhere else on the planet, they 
will find relief from their affliction. 
yThe total population of this altitudi- 
nous sanatorium will at times during the 
summer reach ten thousand, its members 
having at their disposal all the long list of 
outdoor pastimes and indoor gayeties for 
which the White and Franconia moun- 
tains are famed. 
A lot of other resorts where real estate 
valuations and census figures have alike 


expanded, such as North Conway, Inter- 
vale, North Woodstock, Littleton, and 
Holderness, might be mentioned; but the 
most remarkable manifestation of the 
mountains has been not so much the 
growth and multiplication of individual 
centers as the evolution of the mountain 
hotel itself. 

The mountain region is democratic. 
There is a welcome there for the mechanic 
and the millionaire, but there are places 
in it which the mechanic is quite content 
to leave to the millionaire for his exclusive 
enjoyment. 

These are the centers where, appropri- 
ately enough, the million dollar hotel has 
upreared its castle-like proportions, and 
where the kings of finance of Wall Street, 
the captains of industry of Pittsburg, and 
the merchant princes of Chicago or Kan- 
sas City roll up big weekly bills in sump- 
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GOLF AND TENNIS ARE FAVORITE OUTDOOR PASTIMES 


tuous five-room suites, or disport them- 
selves in $10,000 motor cars. 

There is at least one great hostelry, The 
Mount Washington, in the very heart of 
the White Mountains, erected six years 
ago, the cost of which is not far from 
$1,500,000. Wealthy guests who have 
been coming to the mountains regularly 
for a generation, and who themselves are 
used to every luxury at home, have not 
even yet been able to convince themselves 
that their primitive summer resting-place 
has actually been invaded by a hotel such 
as they have always associated with St. 
Augustine or Pasadena, rather than with 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 

But there it stands, however, with its 
stately facade, its accommodations for 
half a thousand guests, its four hundred 
retainers, its swimming pool, its eighteen- 
hole golf course, its squash and tennis 
courts, its bicycle path, its automobile 
garage, its fine livery, its hundreds of 
electric lights, and, above all, its incom- 
parable view of mountain top, ravine, and 
plateau — typical of the newer summer 
social life in the grand old mountains, the 
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life of ease and luxury and 
twentieth-century expenditure. 

Take an airship for another part of the 
mountain region — and you will be doing 
that ere you realize it— not so many 
miles removed, and there in the widened- 
out part of a remarkable defile that is one 
of the mountain region’s plenitude of 
natural wonders, you will discover yet 
another palatial new hostelry, with an 
echo-invested lake hard by, a great stone 
face looking soberly down from a thou- 
sand-foot cliff just around the corner, and 
a wonderful “ Flume” not many minutes’ 
journey away. 

But more interesting than all to the 
student of modern American tendencies 
is the score or more of cozy private 
cottages clustered around the great hotel, 
like a flock of gay-colored chickens 
hovering near their giant mother. 

Here is yet another phase of summer 
vacation life in the mountains. In one of 
these cottages you will find the family of a 
noted New York banker; in another, a 
famous writer of books and poems; in yet 
another, an illustrious college president. 


prodigal 
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THE COACHING PARADE 


Physicians, lawyers, artists, manufac- 
turers fill out the list. It is a thoroughly 
representative vacation colony of Ameri- 
cans in the higher walks of business and 
professional life. For the most part they 
and their families and guests take their 
meals at the big hotel, enjoying private 
home life, without its more disagreeable 
features in the cottages. 

Each different summer center, of 
course, has its own characteristics of 
scenery or life. Holderness, for instance, 
which is more a lake center, is quite the 
antithesis of Jefferson or Gorham, and 
there is about North Conway but little 
that suggests North Woodstock. 

The mountains, as every one knows, 
cover an area of several hundred square 
miles, and they have all the diversity of 
physical characteristic that mountains 
might be expected to possess. They are 
truly the Alps of New England in a geo- 
graphical as well as a social sense, lacking 
little but glaciers and alpine-hatted guides 
to make them the real Swissarticle. They 





have a beauty and charm that is all their 
own. In the Canadian Rockies and in 
the Sierras there are loftier peaks and 
sublimer outlooks, but after he has gazed 
down into the emerald depths of Lake 
Louise, stood tremblingly upon the brink 
of Glacier Point overlooking the Yosemite 
Valley three thousand feet below, or 
looked awe-struck across the swimming 
depths of the Grand Canyon, the average 
American, after he has come back and 
once again enjoyed the marvelous vista * 
from the summit of Mt. Washington or 
adown the Crawford Notch somehow or 
other instinctively feels that this picture 
the more nearly spells for him the word 
““ Home.” 

In the steadily lengthening summer 
‘‘ season,”’ and in the fact that nowadays 
it has grown to be a popular winter resting 
and recreation ground for city folk, is 
found another significant change in the 
life of the mountains. Formerly, where 
the regular summer season was confined 
to a period of less than two months, to- 
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COACHING IS ONE OF THE CHIEF DELIGHTS 
OF MOUNTAIN LIFE 


day it opens around the first of July and 
does not close until mid-September. 
Even the larger houses, in some cases, are 
likely to be well supplied with guests 
around the period of the Glorious Fourth, 
and of late years the habitués of the 
mountains have come to better appre- 
ciate the wonderful beauty of the 
autumnal foliage of September and linger 
in the region for the purpose of enjoying 
it. Even California, with all its prodi- 
gality of scenery, has nothing that 
matches the gold and crimson glories of 
the Crawford Notch in autumn. 

The inventive genius of man, ever con- 
spiring to change our customs and shatter 
our traditions, has been responsible for 
yet another revolution in White Moun- 
tain life. The introduction of the palace 
hotel, the golf course, the swimming- 
pool, the bicycle path, together with the 
improvement of roads and trails, has 
‘had a noticeable effect upon the material 
prosperity of the mountain region as a 
vacation center, and the extension of the 
telephone and telegraph service, the 
augmentation of mails, and the issuance 
of daily newspapers have also been factors 
of some importance in shaping its 
destinies. 

The most remarkable manifestation of 
all, however, has been the entirely modern 
introduction of the automobile. Even in 
the cities the motor carriage brought in 
its train a series of far-reaching effects 
upon our urban civilization, but its 


advent in the mountain fastnesses through 
which Pioneer Crawford laboriously cut 
his first trails a century ago was distinctly 
epochal, not to say sensational. 

Old-time permanent dwellers in the 
White Hills have not yet been quite able 
to grasp the truth that a few years azo 
there was a race between automobiles up 
the stiff and dangerous slopes of Mt. 
Washington, and that similar miracies 
have taken place since. It has been 
almost too much for the natives to he- 
lieve, and an event that many of the 
veteran visitors had never classed within 
the range of probability. 





WINTER VISITORS 


And yet it is a fact that automobiles, 
no matter how Frenchified their designa- 
tions or how pungent the trail of gasoline 
they leave behind them in the rarefied air, 
nowadays ascend or descend the steepest 
mountain roadways at will, and in a few 
hours can make a grand circuit of the hills 
and valleys that would have required old 
Abel Crawford days to perform. 

Good roads, fine scenery, bracing ozone, 
and comfortable hotels, indeed, have 
combined to make the White and Fran- 
conia mountains a veritable paradise for 
automobilists, and their advent is yet 
another proof that no longer are coaching 
and croquet the principal pastimes of the 
region, as some one has aptly said. 

In the ancient days the piazza conver- 
sation at the mountain hotels was largely 
of stocks and railroad deals and sunsets. 
Now it is more likely to be of chauffeurs, 
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carburetters, motors, and tonneaus, with 
a liberal flavoring of gasoline. The sun- 
sets and the cloud effects come in quite 
incidentally. 

When the automobile first made its ap- 
pearance on the not too broad mountain 
highways its name was anathema with 
the natives, and especially with the own- 
ers of liveries. Depressing visions of 
bankrupt stables and of a summer popu- 
lation daily decimated as the result of 
runaway accidents directly traceable to 
the dangerous ‘‘ buzz-wagons ”’ were con- 
jured up by many, and even some of the 





AN IDEAL WAY OF ‘‘ DOING’? FRANCONIA 
NoTcH 


hotel managers looked upon the appari- 
tion with a none too friendly eye. 

Like the popular opposition to most of 
the other of the world’s innovations, how- 
ever, all this antipathy has now died 
away. ‘The livery-keepers have not gone 
into insolvency, the death rate among the 
summer colony has not been noticeably 
increased, and from no one do the auto- 
mobilists receive the glad hand with 
greater fervor than from the landlords. 
If any one has been damaged in pocket- 
book or feelings by the irruption of autos 
in the mountains, it has been the rail- 
roads; but even they are not complaining ; 
in fact, they take a broadminded view 
of the situation and rather rejoice in the 


fact that such a large and important 
addition to the wealthier class of White 
Mountain patrons has been made through 
this means. 

Indeed, the arrival of a big touring car 
containing the family and guests of some 
New York or Boston millionaire is a 
matter of some consequence to the aver- 
age hotel manager, even though they are 
due to remain but afew hours. It means 
much to him in both a financial and 
social sense. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite the thing 
in these days for the owner of a big auto- 
car to travel to the White Mountains in 
this way. This is the exalted privilege 
of the millionaire, and he undoubtedly 
displays good sense in taking advantage 
of it. For the million, the parlor car or 
the day coach will continue to be the pop- 
ular medium of transportation, however, 
until Abel and Ethan Crawford have been 
dead a good many more years. 

To tour to the mountains, en famille, 
from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and other large cities is quite the thing in 
these days, and it is difficult to conceive 
of a more delightful way of spending one’s 
money and time. It is a sort of exalted, 
aristocratic gipsy’s life, for the partici- 
pants may travel where they list, and 
may stop for luncheon at roadside or in 
leafy forest as the spirit moves. It is 
more exciting than houseboating, and for 





OFF FOR A TEN-MILE CANTER 
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bona fide, ten per cent dividend enjoy- 
ment is equaled only by the California 
pastime of traveling to the Yosemite 
Valley and other popular vacation places 
in a house on wheels. 

A favorite route from New York is 
through the lovely Berkshires, and thence 
northerly into the Green Mountains of 
Vermont and across to the particular ob- 
jective point in the mountains. The 
Connecticut railroad route offers easier 
grades but less variety of scenery. Motor 
car tourists from Boston — New Eng- 
land’s great summer vacation clearing- 
house — have a choice of enticing routes. 
A popular one is along the far-famed 
North Shore of Massachusetts, taking in 
Manchester, Magnolia, and perhaps 
Gloucester and Anisquam, and thence 
through Newburyport and Portsmouth 
and up through North Conway and In- 
tervale into the heart of the green and 
white hills. Another delightful highway 
lies along. the banks of the lovely Merri- 
mac Valley and past glorious Lake 


Winnepesaukee into the Pemigewasset 
Valley and Franconia Notch. 

After ‘‘ doing” the mountains, many 
of the automobilists keep on into parts 
of the great Maine wilderness, in order to 
get a taste of even more primitive New 
England scenery and life. Some include 
in their itinerary the famous Rangeley 
Lakes,— described elsewhere in this issue, 
— reaching this delightful fishing and 
vacation resort via the wild and pictur- 
esque Dixville Notch. From Rangeley 
they continue to Brunswick, Portland, 
and Oid Orchard, and back to Boston by 
way of the seashore. In what other part 
of America could a more diversified and 
delightful auto tour be enjoyed? 

On the whole, the roads in the moun- 
tain region are in excellent condition, and 
they are being improved all the time; for 
New Hampshire is quite wideawake to 
the importance of the ‘‘ good roads” 
propaganda, just as it is sitting up and 
taking notice of the necessity of pre- 
serving its forests. This, of course, con- 
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PICTURESQUE CASCADES EVERYWHERE GREET THE EYE 


tributes much to the comfort and con- 
venience of the automobilists, and it also 
helps to give New Hampshire a good 
name outside of the state. 

_The annual ‘Glidden tour,” held 
under the auspices of the American 
Automobile Association, usually includes 
the White Mountains in its itinerary, and 
this is always accounted one of the most 
interesting parts of the famous outing. 
There are a number of stated local tours, 
including one from Bretton Woods to 
Profile House, returning by way of Beth- 
lehem, a distance of forty-eight miles, 
and another of seventy-two miles, en- 
circling the Presidential Range. These, 
however, are mere before-breakfast spins, 
and the one that begins to look a little 
like a real tour takes in the grand circuit 
of the White Mountains, and covers a 
distance of one hundred and forty-eight 
miles. It includes the Franconia Notch, 
Pemigewasset Valley, Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, Mt. Chocorua, and Crawford 
Notch. Life is well worth living when 
one can enjoy a treat like this. 


A favorite sixty-mile endurance run 
takes the contestants from Bretton Woods 
to Twin Mountain, Littleton, Lancaster, 
Franconia, Sugar Hill, Profile House, and 
Bethlehem, and from there back to the 
starting point. a 

The great gold-medal test of nerve and 
skill comes, however, when the ascent of 
Mt. Washington by way of its carriage 
road is essayed. In August, 1861, the 
first coach to ascend to the summit was 
drawn thither laboriously by eight horses, 
with George W. Lane handling the rib- 
bons. In these days it is not an uncom- 
mon thing for an automobile to make the 
ascent over the stiff carriage road, with 
its five to twenty per cent grades, in less 
than fifty minutes. What must the grim 
Old Man of the Mountains over in yonder 
Notch think of all this when Washington, 
Madison, Monroe, and the other “‘ Presi- 
dents’ sent him the news by wireless 
telegraph? 

So firmly entrenched is the automobile 
in the mountains, indeed, that there is 
already a project for building a broad 
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boulevard extending twenty-five miles 
from the Crawford House, at the head of 
the Crawford or White Mountain Notch, 
to Maplewood, Bethlehem, and Littleton, 
passing the Mount Washington, Mount 
Pleasant, Fabyan, and Twin Mountain 
houses in the earlier part of its course. 
The plan is to have a separate roadway 
for automobiles and carriages, with a cen- 
tral reservation for equestrians, these 
three to be flanked on either side by paths 
for pedestrians. It will be noted that the 
rights of the tramper are always kept in 
mind in the mountains, and for his par- 
ticular benefit many thousands of dollars 
have been expended in breaking out trails 
through the highland fastnesses. Walk- 
ing has always been, and always will be, 
one of the best and most popular of 
mountain pastimes. 

Other ‘‘ modern improvements” are 
also in prospect for the mountains, and it 
is quite possible that before many years 
the famous cog railway to the summit of 
Mt. Washington will have a rival on the 
slopes of Mt. Kear- 
sarge, standing se- 
rene and symmet- 
rical in the North 
Conway - Intervale 
country.’ The air- 
ship will not seem 
such a novelty 
when it comes, 
after all. 

Not only does 
the swift-flying 
auto daily drop its 
group of begoggled 
and dust-covered 
enthusiasts at the 
porte-cochére of 
every large hotel 
in the mountains, 
but frequently the 
private car of the 
railroad magnate 
or the ‘‘ matador of 
- finance”’ is likewise 
noticed to dis- 
charge its precious 
freight of aristoc- 
racy and opulence 
at one or the other 
of the mountain 





EVEN SAILING IS PosSIBLE ON THE 
MouNTAIN LAKES 
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hotel stations. Notas many of these roll 
up through the Notch during a season as 
you might count at St. Augustine or 
Monterey, perhaps, but their number is 
increasing all the time, and before we 
know it another million and a half dollar 
hotel, with its five hundred guests, ‘ts 
four hundred attachés, and its five thou- 
sand electric lights will be figuring in 
the summer social columns of the Sun- 
day newspapers. 

Meanwhile, the clerk and the “ salcs- 
lady ” at Bethlehem are having a pretty 
good time themselves, thank you. 

So many important factors combine ‘o 
give the mountain region its vogue as a 
vacation resort one is led to marvel that a 
single section of country should have becn 
treated so liberally by the Great Arclii- 
tect. There is the high altitude with its 
pure and crisp air that makes the tourist 
feel as if he must have landed on Mars, or 
some planet equally remote, when lhe 
emerges from his train and first fills his 
lungs with its ozone; the solemn grandeur 
of the mountain 
scenery itself, the 
outdoor pastimes, 
the indoor com- 
forts, and last, but 
not least, the de- 
lightful social life. 
There are other 
attributes, too, 
that appeal to this 
one or that: the 
solitude that in- 
spires the pen or 
palette, the oppor- 
tunities for ama- 
teur photography 
and for geologizing 
and botanizing, 
and the wonderful 
prodigality of na- 
tural wonders with 


which the moun- 
tain section 
abounds. 


In this latter cat- 
egory there is, first 
of all, the famous 
Profile, Echo Lake, 
the! remark'‘able 
Flume, Lost River, 
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THE INCOMPARABLE CATHEDRAL Woops AT INTERVALE 


the ice gorge at Randolph, the Crawford 
Notch itself, and various waterfalls, 
boulders, ravines, caverns, potholes, and 
historic landmarks far too numerous to 
designate here. 

Add the physical charms and mysteries 
of the region to its kaleidoscopic social 
life, and one has enough to make for a 
satisfactory vacation outing, even if the 
air and the general surroundings were not 
essentially different from the lowland 
country. 

If you want to ascertain just what 
effect this mountain life has upon the 
body and mind of man or woman, just 
look up the pedigree of any member of 
the famous Appalachian Mountain Club 
of Boston, and the real truth will be re- 
vealed to you. There are none that 
know the mountains and. their virtues 
like the Appalachians, not even the 
mountain landlords. They are the first 
to visit their fastnesses in early summer 
and usually among the last to bid them 
farewell. For many years they have 
been holding annual field meetings in the 
White and Franconia mountains, gather- 
ing sometimes at Intervale, at others at 


Jackson, Littleton, Gorham, or Bethle- 
hem, as the case may be. 

They are the climbers of New England 
(not the society kind) par excellence, and 
when they pronounce judgment on a 
mountain view or a mountain policy the 
final word has been said. They climb, 
with ease and nonchalance, Mt. Washing- 
ton and Madison, tramp in Indian file 
over the spinal column of the Presidential 
Range, camp out in Tuckerman’s Ravine, 
look with disdain upon the cog railway 
and its tenderfoot occupants, and _ per- 
form more stunts of an outdoor kind in a 
given period of time than any one but a 
squad of Swiss guides could possibly hope 
to emulate. They have constructed or 
inspired the construction of trails over 
the mountains here, there, and every- 
where. They have erected huts of refuge 
for the benefit of those who may be caught 
in rainstorm or blizzard; they have writ- 
ten and published profound essays on 
the flora, fauna, and geology of the 
mountains; and in a general way they 
have been the intellectual and social 
pioneers of the entire region. The pres- 
ent age owes much, and posterity will 
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Mr. CHocoRUA AND BEAR CAMP—A BEAUTIFUL GATEWAY TO THE MOUNTAIN PARADISE 


owe still more, to the progressive, nature- 
loving members of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. All New England ought 
to apply for membership in the club. 

It was the Appalachians who first 
taught our people that winter vacations 
in the New England country are a delight 
and benefit rather than a horror. For 
years their hardy ‘‘ snowshoe sections” 
have been invading the mountain region 
during the months when usually the en- 
tire landscape lies buried under several 
feet of snow. 

Making their headquarters at Jackson, 
Intervale, or some other favorite spot, 
they spend several delightful days ex- 
ploring the surrounding hills and valleys 
on snowshoes or skees, sometimes varying 
the programe with tobogganing, bob- 
sledding, or sleigh riding, and with skat- 
ing if the conditions are favorable. 
Women as well as men participate in this 


rare exercise, and many a set of feminine 
cheeks that left the North Station in 
Boston with a pallor akin to that of the 
snow itself have returned to the ‘“‘ Hub ”’ 
with the color scheme radically changed 
and highly suggestive of rouge. 

The Passenger Department of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad — the transporta- 
tion company which virtually controls 
the destiny of the mountains — quick to 
appreciate the value of the lesson the 
Appalachians had been teaching, took 
hold of the matter in a systematic way, 
with the result that winter vacations are 
no fonger confined to the South or to 
California or the West Indies. To-day 
the company makes this New England 
winter vacation idea a prominent feature 
of its regular advertising, and everywhere 
throughout the mountain section land- 
lords are beginning to keep their houses, 
or a part of them, open all the year round. 
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OUT FOR A BAG OF WOODCOCK 


In some of them steam or hot water 
heating, as well as the traditional open 
fires, is supplied, and not only are heavy 
fur garments provided for the use of 
guests who like to go sleigh riding or 
snowshoeing, but the cuisine is especially 
adapted to cold weather needs. 

It has finally dawned upon many of our 
people that the proper way to take a mid- 
winter rest away, from the damp and 
bleak seacoast is not to run down South 
for a couple of weeks and then rush home 
into the embrace of a Northern blizzard, 
but to get back into the cold, still high- 
lands of New England and there build up 
health and strength amid natural climatic 
conditions. Many physicians are ad- 
vising their patients to do this very thing. 

New England, therefore, has come to be 
an all the year round vacation resort. In 
some ways this winter outing idea is a 
more remarkable phase of evolution in 
the mountains than the advent of the 
palace hotel and the automobile. 

An interesting feature of summer life in 
the mountains is the good-natured rivalry 
in athletics that exists between the guests 
of the different large hotels. This is 
chiefly manifested in baseball matches 
between teams representing the honor and 


glory of various hostelries. Bowling, 
billiards, ping pong, shuffle-board, pro- 
gressive whist, and euchre are all in- 
dulged in, in addition to the pastimes 
already mentioned. Horseback riding 
is, of course, exceedingly popular. 

Of the more intellectual enjoyments 
there may be mentioned musicales and 
lectures, many of which are given. Fre- 
quently an amateur drama is presented, 
and one of the newer hotels has even 
provided a regularly equipped stage, with 
dressing-rooms and other accessories; on 
which dramatic performances of no mean 
order are given. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and vocalists equally famous 
frequently are heard at the big hotels, 
for the mountain region is a great fore- 
gathering place for noted singers: and 
musicians. Thoroughly enjoyable! and 
inspiring are the Sunday preaching\ and 
musical services that are usually held at 
the large hotels. At these services some 
of the country’s most noted divines some- 
times officiate. 





ON AN EIGHTEEN-HOLE COURSE 
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One likes to dwell upon the subject of 
the altitudes of these various resorts, for 
that, of course, is largely what has made 
them. Their elevations above the sea 
range from 525 feet, as in the case of 
North Conway, to 1,900 and 1,904 feet 
respectively at the Crawford and Profile 
houses. The Mount Washington Hotel has 
an elevation of 1,610 feet, and that of the 
Maplewood, 1,498. 

The four great notches giving ingress 
and egress to the great stream of tourist 
travel in the mountains are, Crawford 
Notch, 1,900 feet ; Franconia Notch, 1,974 
feet; Pinkham Notch, 2,018 feet; and 
Dixville Notch, 1,650 feet. The moun- 
tains themselves, as all the world knows, 
range in altitude from 6,293 feet for Mt. 
Washington, down to 3,251 for Kearsarge, 
and even lower elevations; for the less 
important peaks, Adams, Jefferson, Clay, 
Monroe and Madison, Lafayette, Lincoln, 
and Twin all come within the five thou- 
sand feet class. Yes, these are real and not 
toy mountains that we go into verbal and 
printed ecstasies over and proudly desig- 
nate ‘“‘ the New England Alps.” 

A fairly complete list of the various 
White Mountain tourist centers, alpha- 
betically arranged, according to the 
non-discriminating Australian ballot sys- 
tem, is as follows: Bartlett, Bath, Berlin, 
Bethlehem, Bretton Woods (formerly 
Mount Pleasant), Campton, Campton 
Village, Colebrook, Dixville Notch, Fran- 
conia, Franconia Notch (including the 
Profile and Flume houses), Gorham, 
Groveton, Haverhill, Intervale, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Kearsarge Village, Lancaster, 
Lisbon, Littleton, North Conway, North 
Stratford, North Woodstock, Plymouth, 
Randolph, Rumney, Shelburne, Sugar 
Hill, Twin Mountain, Warren, Water- 
ville, Wentworth, West Campton, West 
Thornton, Whitefield, Wildwood, Wood- 
stock, and Woodsville. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
development of these attractive and 
restful resorts during the next quarter 
of a century. 

Taken as a whole, they already absorb 
a goodly percentage of the 125,000 
“regular”? and 175,000 ‘‘ transient ”’ 
summer guests who flock to the Granite 
State every season. In all New Hamp- 
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shire there are less than a score of towns 
out of a total of 218 in which the “ sum- 
mer boarder’’ is not entertained, and in 
the mountain resorts just enumerated 
much of the nearly $9,000,000 that has 
been invested in New Hampshire hotels 
and boarding-houses is represented. Like- 
wise, the landlords in these places get a 
fair-sized share of the $7,500,000, or 
thereabouts, that is annually contribut-d 
by summer guests in that remarkal le 
state. : 

It must not be assumed that, all this 
wealth is flowing into the strong boxes f 
the hotel people without any effort whet- 
ever on their part to makeitdoso. Water 
does not run up hill, and tourists aiid 
rest seekers do not always ascend in‘o 
mountain regions, however beautiful, 
unless something is done to turn their 
thoughts and their feet in that direction. 

The mountain section, as a whole, and 
particularly the more prominent resorts, 
has been for years systematically ad- 
vertised at a cost of many thousands of 
dollars. Newspaper and magazine ai- 
vertising, and booklets most seductively 
written and illustrated, are utilized not 
only by the hotels but by the transporta- 
tion companies interested in building up 
this part of the New England summer 
playground. 

Along this line the local hotel pro- 
prietors and business men have done a 
sane and progressive thing in organizing 
a White Mountain Board of Trade for 
the purpose of ‘‘ booming”’ and improv- 
ing the White and Franconia region as a 
whole. This is the modern way of ex- 
ploiting a resort locality,—a general 
pooling of a percentage of the total in- 
dividual advertising of appropriations in 
the interests of the section as an entity. 
It is a policy that pays in the case of al- 
most any vacation community. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that at 
least three fourths of those who visit the 
White Mountain go thither with the hope 
or expectation of ascending to the sum 
mit of grand old Mt. Washington, and, 
standing there on the wind-swept ridge- 
pole of New England, look. out upon that 
marvelous cyclorama of mountain, valley, 
river, lake, and forest which so many 
thousands, and among them some of our 
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most illustrious Americans, have viewed 
with varied emotions. 

Lucy Larcom well described that won- 
derful picture when she wrote: 


“ur own familiar world, not yet half known, 
Nor loved enough, in tints of Paradise 
Lics there before us, now so lovely grown, 
Ve wonder what strange film was on our eyes 
Ere we climbed hither.’ 


There are many one-day summer ex- 
cursions that are widely advertised, at 
much expense, as the best ever; but 
surely that which takes the tourist up the 
slopes of Mt. Washington on the famous 
coz railway (which has never contributed 
anything to the much discussed railroad 
mortality of America), deposits him at a 
comfortable hotel standing nearly 6,300 
fect above the sea, in ample time for 
always-welcome lunch, permitting him 
to feast his senses upon that wide- 
spreading and indescribable picture of 
land and sea and cloud, then sending him 
home to his hotel by way of the Mt. 
Washington carriage road, Pinkham 
Notch, and the White Mountain Notch, 
is one that for variety and inspiration can 
scarcely be compared with any other in 
the land. 

Many have had the lifelong ambition to 
enjoy this experience; and once it has 
been fulfilled, nothing can ever displace 
it. 

From the summit of Mt. Washington 
one begins to get an understanding of the 
wonderful extent and variety of the New 
England and Canadian summer vacation 
section, for not only are Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, Squam Lake, and Sunapee Lake, 
with their important social life, revealed 
in their vernal setting, but the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Green Mountains of Vermont 
(a delightful part of our highlands that 
deserve a separate chapter), and even 
some of the mountains of Maine and 
Canada are disclosed. 


Out in California the tourists make 
nocturnal visits to lofty Mt. Hamilton to 
view the stars through the great Lick 
telescope. In the White Mountains they 
ascend Mt. Washington to stay over 
night and pick out the distant cities of 
Portland, Lewiston, and Laconia, made 
visible by their glittering electric lights. 
This is another case in which they have 
the advantage of the Crawfords; but 
these sturdy pioneers at least had one 
thing in common with those of the present 
progressive generation,— the incompar- 
able sunrise and sunset effects from the 
summit of old Agiochook. 

With the further improvement of its 
roads, the multiplication of its hotels, the 
increase in number of its cottagers, the 
augmentation of its annual conventions, 
the still further refinement of its social 
life, and the preservation for all time of 
its forests, the White Mountain region 
will ultimately grow to be a second 
Switzerland; and, like Switzerland itself, 
it already has developed into an all the 
year round rest resort. 

The various summer centers will grow 
larger and more prosperous, the big hotels 
will grow even bigger, the toot toot! of 


the automobile whirling its dusty pas- 
sengers from point to point with rocket 
speed will be heard at more frequent 


intervals, and from the mansions of 
merchants, manufacturers, and bankers 
in every part of America and the palaces 
of European nobility will come a steadily 
increasing stream of those summer guests 
whom enterprising landlords love best 
to greet. 
_ And in equal ratio will increase the 
number of sojourners from the great 
middle class of American citizens, to 
whom will be extended with equal 
hospitality the ‘‘ glad hand.” 

As a summer vacation section, the 
mountains are merely upon the threshold 
of their vogue and prosperity. 
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Famous New England Artists Series 








Ill. FRANK W. BENSON’S “PORTRAIT OF 
My DAUGHTERS” 
By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


frequently coupled with peculiar witchery of technique, as in his ‘‘ Portrait of 

My Daughters,’”’ awarded the Temple Gold Medal at the exhibition of this 
season at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. The canvas is unquestion- 
ably among the best things done by a very competent painter. The fascinating 
disposition of dark accents, the good understanding of the facts of form under the 
sparklingly painted draperies, the sense of ease of brushwork, give the artist and art 
student something to be enthusiastic about. The general public, concerned with 
non-technical considerations, likes the feeling of the joy of childhood and of outdoors 
in the picture. 

Theories of composition and pure design do not especially interest Mr. Benson, 
it is said. His temperament leads him to paint spontaneously, improvising good 
design as he works. Regarding his facility a story is told in the studios of an occasion 
when Mr. Benson and a brother painter talked over a motive for a picture. Each 
went away determined to put the idea into execution. The other man, being 
deliberate, took a few days to consider the subject, when to his surprise he read ina 
newspaper that Mr. Benson had captured the gold medal at one of the important 
exhibitions with a rendering of the very subject suggested. 

Whether apochryphal or not the anecdote illustrates the decision, ease, and 
gracefulness of execution which have stood Mr. Benson in good stead during his 
professional career. A: long series of honors has come to the painter since his return 
from Paris in the middle eighties— prizes and medals of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition and the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg, the Shaw Fund of the Society 
of American Artists, Clark Prize and Hallgarten Prize of the National Academy of 
Design, Lippincott Prize, Philadelphia, gold medals at the St. Louis Exposition and 
many more. The first large showing of his works in Boston was in a two-man 
exhibition with Edmund C. Tarbell, at the St. Botolph Club in March, 1891. Decora- 
tions for the Library of Congress a few years after added to his national reputation. 

In the winter of 1898 Mr. Benson was one of the group who seceded from the 
Society of American Artists and began to exhibit together under the designation 
of Ten American Painters. To the annual art shows of this society he has con- 
tributed a series of strong, individual works. Among canvases of recent years 
which we have all liked are the subtle portrait of Judge Robert Grant displayed at 
the St. Botolph Club some time ago; the virile and solid likeness of Isaac Bates, of 
Providence, shown at the Copley Society’s summer exhibition of 1906, ‘‘Three 
Sisters,’ and ‘Coasters in Harbor,” at the 1906 exhibition of Ten American 
Painters; “‘Sylvia,”’ belonging to the exhibition of the Ten of last year, ‘‘ Pomona,’’ 
seen at the Twentieth Century Club’s exhibition of 1906, and the portrait of a veiled 
young woman blown by the wind, which won the first prize at the 1907 exhibition 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 

Living at Salem, teaching at the school of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
advancing steadily in professional capacity, Mr. Benson at the age of forty-six is one 
of the foremost of the New England painters who are achieving international 
reputation. 329 


‘Tie decorative quality for which Frank W. Benson seems always to work is 





DOWN IN MAINE 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


Il. THE VALLEY OF THE UPPER KENNEBEC 


How’s THIS FOR FRIDAY? 


SAY, Distch,— can’t you hang that 
] sign some other place? I'll be doing 

things to it in another day like this— 
it’s giving me the jim-jams.”’ 

Sitting at his desk just behind ‘“ Boss,”’ 
the city editor, and leaning far out over 
a persistently clamoring ticker, a young 
chap calls to an enterprising merchant, 
on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, who gazes 
heavenward at a disheveled mop of a 
blonde wig, about which a pair of wildly 
gesticulating arms beckon his attention to 


SPORTING GOODS 
FISHING TACKLE 


above the door of his shop, just on a 
330 














level with the line of vision from the win- 
dow aloft. 

The apparition is collarless, open- 
shirted at the neck, and unsuspendered, 
in an attempt to find comfort in the 
ninety-degree atmosphere of a pulsating 
editorial room in a big city, one very hot 
day during the last week in May. 

“Look at this — and this — and that! 
Size up this room and then gaze that sign 
in the face all day! I shall go mad — 
raving mad!” and while reporters crowd 
around him, Clyde wildly turns the pages 
of an outing magazine, points to a half 
dozen fine illustrations of glorious fishing 
scenes, and shakes his fist at the laughing 
face on the sidewalk below. 








DOWN IN MAINE 


‘‘ Jack, you sinner, if I had you here 
I'd muss you up until you became am- 
bidextrous, and make you eat this letter 
inviting me to the zmpossible, when I am 
roped, thrown, and branded until 
August.” 

“COPY,” yells ‘‘ Boss’”—‘‘do you call 
that news?” He glances sarcastically 
at a young reporter. ‘‘ Here’s a dog bit 
a man and you give such ordinary stuff 
2 column of rot! Make it half a stick. 
\hen you get a story of a man biting a 
ig I'll put you on the front page and 

ake it a bulletin. Fade away. What 
* you got on the wire there, Poeski?”’ 

‘‘Nothing but a fire in Manhattan, 
oss half a million, and another suicide 
from the bridge. Tunnel just busted 
again near this side, and here’s some 
cheap political talk. No news at all. 
Yes —here’s some. A Brooklyn man 
caught an eighteen-pound ‘laker’ at 
Moosehead last week.”’ 

‘““ Crazy as a bedbug — all in up here.”’ 
aid ‘‘ Boss” taps his forehead pityingly. 
‘Why don’t you get Tom to come on 
your job and you dig out for Maine? 
Perhaps you can’t later on, after that 
‘angel ’ of yours has you down to Coney 
a few more trips.”’ 

“Don’t you dare suggest such a 
thing or I’ll be stretching the rubber in 
my neck looking for the forest till it can 
be used for a fiddle string. Jim can’t 
go until July and he’d black hand me 
if I went alone.” 

“You're in right now, Bo. What’s the 
fuss?’’ and the last named individual 
strides through the door and joins the 
group. ‘‘Got a letter from the ‘Old 
Scout,’ eh? Right end up, of course. 
Anything new? ”’ 

‘Says he is going to Labrador in July, 
and if we get him in Maine it must be 
in June or September. There you are 
all balled up.”’ 

“Where is he now? ”’ 

“In the woods, of course, up in Dead 
River, wherever that may be, place 
called Stratton. Listen to this: ‘ From 
my table in this dining room where I am 
waiting a moment between the courses 
of a fine Maine dinner, such as we have 
often had together, I will dash off a line 
to you, while Mt. Bigelow towers in 
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full view along the eastern horizon, his 
sides changing dark and bright as the 
clouds pass. Just at the door the 
thrashing waters of a goodly sized stream 
sing of trout awaiting my coming and 
the boys are yelling to me to pull myself 
away from a mighty pleasant occupation 
and get on the wagon. The air is 
fragrant with the piney burden from the 
all-encompassing hills and ———’”’ 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, cut it out. You 
are on my limit. This room is stifling, 
I want free life and I want fresh air and 
I want things to eat that are eatable. 
I’m off for Maine if I never work another 
day. Where is Jack next?” 

“ Belgrade Lakes the first week in 
June.” 

“Me for that place. Are you on?” 

‘Boss, are you serious? Will you 
help me to get away?” 

‘““And mighty glad to see you go. 
You're like a measle patient in a bunch 
of young workmen, no good to yourself 
or any one else till you get the stuff out 
of your blood. I’ve heard so much 
about woods every day that my locals 
smell of pitch. If you don’t get out of 
here I’ll fire you.” 

“TI won’t wait for it — I'll chuck my 
mazuma in a saratoga and meet you at 
the boat to-morrow night, Jim.” 

“Too quick. Make it Monday.” 

“Two long days and nights — oh, 
Lord,” groans Clyde, to which Jim 
replies, ‘‘ That allows but three minutes 
each for a farewell to your lady friends,” 
and dodges a heavy baseball guide as he 
ducks through the doorway to the 
elevator. 

“* Boss,”’ noting after a half hour’s hard 
work the unusual quiet at his back, peers 
over Clyde’s shoulder to observe a slow 
tracing finger on the map of Maine 
following a line across country from a 
Maine Central railroad station marked 
“ Belgrade.” He turns away with a 
mysterious gurgle that sounds _suspi- 
ciously like a smothered laugh, yells 
“COPY,” and the hours fly along until 
the paper goes to press. 


The third of June and a lovely day it is. 
No man with red blood in his veins can 
deny the urging fever set humming by 
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TROUT REST HERE WITH NOSES UP STREAM 


the caress of the lake breezes and glint of 
gold on dancing waves. 

The piazza rail of one of the most 
famous of Maine’s hostelries supports a 
supply of fly rods and a landing net 
within convenient reaching distance of 
a young man who sits sorting over a book 
of gaily feathered lures. This old friend 
of ours glances often and eagerly toward 
the big doorway, until a young man 
emerges from the office bearing several 
familiar-shaped bundles. 

“‘ Give me some of those, Walter, and 
pull your throttle, or we will never get out 
to the fishing grounds.” 

“Steady, oldchap. Mind those eggs— 
they ain’t warranted not to crack under 
a strangle hold. You’re in too good 
training for ordinary stunts and just 
keen for an hour’s hard paddling, eh? ”’ 

The canoe glides along the western 
shore of a lake rivaling Killarney in its 
beauty, and fairly rips the water apart 


under the sweeping strokes of two good 
athletes. 

At the turn of a point of land edged 
with thick bushes, they catch strongly 
accented and liberally punctuated sen- 
tences from the other side, that stop their 
strenuous efforts, and their frail craft 
shoots around into a little cove, where an 
irate individual makes untamed cuss 
words sit up and fairly beg for mercy. 

A peculiar looking figure he presents, 
standing to his hips in the lake, water 
streaming from his soaked garments, 
while at a little distance a canoe floating 
sefenely away tells the story of a clumsy 
attempt to shove off from shore as one 
would in a heavy boat. End over end 
had taken place so suddenly that a much 
bewildered Hebrew hardly knew how 
it all happened. At sight of the new- 
comers the air clears a little and the 
smell of sulphur drifts away. 

Assisting the crestfallen fisherman to 
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recover his canoe and gather up his ship- 

wrecked outfit, Jack and his mate pursue 
their course, bursting with merriment as 
the former remarks, “It was com- 
paratively a cinch for you to mount the 
big whale in your workshop, Walter, but 
a commission to perpetuate that specimen 
we have just left would mean your fortune 
if you did as good a job. Ought to put 
him under convex glass, paint in a back- 
ground of rocks, and stick on a label, 
** Jerusalem, what a dampness.” 

‘““ Looks good to me right here — got 
a match?” 

Close inshore a deep, dark eddy, where 
a small stream enters the lake, looks 
trouty, and a fewcasts of good combina- 
tions produce results in the shape of fair- 
sized fish, the largest of which weighs a 
little over two pounds. 

“Too tame — the big ones are out 
hunting; let’s hit the trail.” 

From that island a bar makes over to 
another for a distance of about five 
hundred yards, and the canoe sneaks 
slowly across, thirty feet to windward 
and down the sun. Long, graceful 
sweeps of the enameled line, always 
clearing the water until after the flies 
have settled lightly, provoke no respon- 
sive rush and inspiring splash of hungry 
square tails. 

“Wait a minute till that cloud gets 
along.” 

The water darkens, and now a double 
cast from each end of thecanoe. A strike! 

Walter’s rod buckles until tip touches 
butt under the “ set” of a strong wrist, 
and an instant later Jack has troubles of 
his own. Two big fish on at once and 
the problem is to keep the issue of fight 
distinct in each case. Familiar with all 
the rules of trout strategy, the finny 
beauties put up a most interesting fight. 

Walter’s antagonist races along on a 
parallel with the canoe, turning suddenly 
to come straight toward the angler with 
a rush, and the shriek of a multiplying 
reel tells the tale of frantic haste as the 
slack line comes in. Under the canoe 
darts the fish, and a sweep of tip about 
the bow transfers the scene of operations: 
to the other side of the craft, where a 
back fin, just breaking the surface, marks 
a little line of foam. 
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Jack’s trout is behaving badly, going 

to deep water for a sulking spell, during 
which little alarming wiggles away down 
at the rocky bottom warn of efforts to 
rub out the hook. Giving him all the 
spring of the rod, Jack feels him slowly 
rising, and instantly rush after rush, first 
one way, then another, tells of the be- 
ginning of the end. 

The other fish is coming in well, when 
he suddenly transfers the fighting ground 
to Jack’s end of the canoe, and in an 
instant the lines have crossed and ensues 
an anxious moment. 

‘“‘ Hold hard, old man,— give him all 
the bamboo there is to it, we’ve got to 
keep them coming now.”’ 

For a full minute the strain is steady 
and tense, then Walter slowly brings his 
captive to net under Jack’s line, and one 
worry is past, but when all seems to be 
going well for the second capture, a 
sudden heavy tug of surprising strength 
carries Jack’s tip under water, and the 
weight of his fish is decidedly increased. 

“He sure enough swallowed a small 
boulder or got a toe hold on bottom, that 
trip,’ remarks the fisherman. ‘‘ That’s 
the craziest acting red-spot I ever 
tackled. Pipe that—he’s clean gone 
putty. 

A bewildering swirl near the surface 
with immediate savage tugs deeper down, 
and Jack declares he must have two 
gamey creatures on at once. 

A moment later Walter gets a hold on 
the line, and handling carefully so he 
can let it run through his fingers at an 
instant’s warning, slowly secures foot 
after foot, while Jack reels in the slack. 

“A double and beauts at that,” ejacu- 
lates Walter. ‘‘ First time I ever saw a 
big troutand black bass on the same cast.” 

By careful work and skilful handling 
of the net and gaff they are taken into 
the canoe, and a sharp blow on the back 
of the neck of each sends them into 
slumberland. 

“ There’s a catch that should warm the 
cockles of any man’s heart, unless he 
wants the moon fenced in with gold 
barbed wire. You’re dead lucky you 
didn’t have a ‘ split’ that trip, old chap. 

Can’t do it again, bet you five.” 
“Luck and a mighty good hand-tied 
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THE PINE-BORDERED MOOSEHEAD AT WEsT OUTLET 


leader, with a few other fine qualities if 
you please, Bo,— but what a trio.”’ 

Walter’s victim is found to be the 
heaviest — five pounds and an eighth. 
Jack’s trout an even five pounds and the 
bass three pounds and a half. 

“Murder!” ‘“‘ Murder!” 
** Police! ”’ 

The cries come from behind some thick 
bushes within twenty feet of the canoe. 

‘““ Highwaymen.” ‘ Yeggs.’’ ‘‘ Fish- 
hogs.”’ 

Determined to uncover the jokers, the 
successful fishermen paddle ashore and 
run up the bank to be suddenly con- 
fronted by two wild men from New York, 
who pounce upon Jack and wrestle him 
to earth, where they roll over and over 
with him in a catch-as-catch can, while 
Walter, surmising the truth, roars with 
laughter at his pal’s sorry appearance. 

“Clyde, you beggar, and Jim, you holy 
terror, when did you drop in and what 
good planet ever let you break away? 


“* Fine! ?? 


You have been in my mind all day and I 
have been pitying you away there in a 
sweatbox this glorious weather. Shake 
hands with Hinds — you know him; no 
good kind of a hobo, but he’ll do, now 
he’s in good society. Walter, these are 
the ‘Innocents, who invaded the 
Maine woods with me last year, the two 
softest marks in the wilds you ever got 
up against, rank interlopers without a 
redeeming feature other than their self- 
confessed ignorance, but good students, 
who became fair woodsmen, all of that 
knowledge lost, of course, since last year.”’ 

‘“‘ Got another guess, old Scout, here we 
are with our own canoe, came out alone 
and took these in while we were watching 
for you — pretty good, eh? (holding up 
a fine string of good-sized fish). But 
what do you mean by hiking down the 
pike skimming the cream off this lake?’ 

‘““Can’t help it — got the habit. No 
hoodoos in the canoe and mind at rest 
with the idea that I had no trouble com- 
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ing to me until you made me wake up, 
but come over here and roost on this log, 
while Walter and I get dinner and you 
and Jim can talk to us about New York.” 

“No such place on the map. Forget 
it. Your letter was the spark to dyna- 
mite and it blew us clear down here 
before we anchored. Came by the air 
line, as it were. Reminds me of when I 
was working on the B. & O. 4 

“Clyde, if you don’t shake that stale 
old gag, I’ll choke you, and that goes. I 
haven’t come down here to be smothered 
with jokes from the Garden of Eden. 
Tumble up and we'll show Jack and his 
pal that we haven’t lost the idea of 
cooking in the open.” 

“‘ Score a strike for Jim,” laughs Jack. 
““You got ’em all down in your alley. 
Get going, youslaves. Never mind them 
Walter, they’re very young and feel their 
oats more than they will a week from now. 
Naturally lazy. It'll be up to me later.” 

“Good pupils and that’s no pipe,” 
declares his friend a few minutes later, 
when with Jack he is handed a liberal 
supply of broiled trout, fried potatoes, 
boiled eggs, bread, and tea, cooked to a 
turn. 

An hour passes and lying on the flat 
of his back with face to the sky, Clyde, 
acting as spokesman, gives a good recital 
of events since their last meeting, 
punctuating his narrative with puffs of 
perfect contentment. A silence of a 
moment and Jim stretches out his arms 
lazily toward the gleaming silver of 
spreading waters, sweeps them up toward 
the firmament, and exclaims, ‘‘ Heaven- 
canopied Maine, ELYSIUM.” 

With a bound Walter springs to his 
feet. ‘‘ Quick — back to Belgrade — no 
man can tell what the next spasm of 
Maine fever will do for you — may tear 
you all up and scatter you to the four 
winds. It’s safer to take it in small 
doses;” and with a roar of laughter 
canoes are manned as the declining sun 
permits the lowering of a twilight curtain 
on the first scene of the new year’s outing. 


“‘ That’s an interesting story you have 
been telling of the Indian massacre at 
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Norridgewock. Queer little town it is 
to-day, and looks mighty pleasant from 
the car window. What place is this? ”’ 

*‘Madison. How’s that for water 
power? Can’t say I like the odor of that 
pulp mill when the wind’s just right to 
tie one up to it, but there is a fine country 
about here, some very beautiful drives 
and easy communication across country. 
Here is Solon, and under us are the Falls 
of the Carratunk.” 

* But look here, chief, this don’t look 
like new country. You tell us you are 
taking us into a sporting region just 
opened by a new line of railroad, some- 
thing crispy and unbranded.”’ 

“‘ Did I ever depart from the path of 
strict veracity, Jim? I never promised 
you a new country, but a new way of 
getting into an old country, new to most 
sportsmen, because the best places used 
to be difficult of access. Personally I 
always considered that one of it’s great 
charms, for a long walk and much 
‘toting’ of a fair-sized pack through 
the woods never feazed me in the least 
in this or any other country from Maine 


ON THE WAY IN 
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to Newfoundland, but nowadays 
sportsmen have so little time for traveling 
and are so anxious to put in every minute 
with rod and reel, they must start and 
arrive the same day.” 

‘Well, when I was working on the 
B. & O.——” 

‘SHUT UP.” 

‘“ Bingham — change for Rowe and 
Carry Ponds, Pleasant, Otter, and Pierce 
Ponds, and the Forks of the Kennebec.”’ 

‘Come down, Jack, come down. Do 
we get off here? This must be a ‘ blind 
run,’ starting nowhere and ending in the 
same place.” 

‘Just a little side trip over night so 
Jim can see what a real buckboard trail 
is like. Kennebago road isn’t in the 
same class, but at the end you will meet 
one of the best fellows hereabouts, and 
get some good fry-pan candidates. Over 
there at the end of a six-mile drive is 
Healey’s — fine place for headquarters 
during the hunting season, and two miles 
tramp through a mighty pretty forest trail 
brings you to a quintet of good lakes, 
near Rowe Pond camps, where there is 
fine fishing if one is satisfied with small 
fish. We are going to see my old friend 
Lane at Carry Pond and we might as 
well make up our minds to stay over Sun- 
day, for Henry won’t have it otherwise.” 

Along the winding banks of the beauti- 
ful Kennebec there is much rich meadow 
land, well watered by the swift-flowing 
tide, where shoals, alternating with 
deeper places, fret and pacify the flood 
in turn, presenting a continually changing 
fore and back ground, to the delight of 
the occupants of the buckboard. When, 
after a strenuous drive, the fourteen cozy 
cabins about the head of the placid pond 
lie at their feet, and the unmistakably 
hearty welcome of mine host is received, 
the Manhattanites throw themselves on 
the greensward before the door of a 
little cabin set apart for them, await the 
call to supper and declare no fairer sight 
could be spread than that upon which 
they admiringly gaze. 

The distant heights, nowshaded deep in 
the twilight, are tipped by the last rays 
of the orb of day stealing over them, upon 
the quiet waters with a kiss of unbroken 
peace. 


Just in the foreground three canoes 
drift lazily to the landing, where forms 
indistinctly outlined lend assistance, and 
mingled with the deep tones of the gentle- 
men of the party, several ladies are keep- 
ing up a constant trilling to friends 
farther out on the pond, the harmony of 
it all coming to the ear in a well-balanced 
chorus. 

To the delight of the late arrivals their 
places are set at the table of the pro- 
prietor, and during an interesting hour 
conversation runs upon the best fishing in 
the vicinity, with a suggestion that the 
salmon of Pierce Pond afford tempting 
sport. 

Much controversy has been excited 
as to the exact classification of these 
particular salmon, some authorities as- 
serting their identity with Pacific Coast, 
Quinnat, and one has declared “he 
would know those ‘bad tempered bull 
dogs’ with a face like a crocodile in 
distress anywhere he found them.” 
Be that as it may, Pierce Pond salmon 
prove next day that they are no mean 
antagonists. 

Early in the morning our party is off 
for a five-mile tramp across the trail to 
Otter Pond, and from there, by mutual 
consent, they push along until a mile 
further lands them on the shore of the 
salmon’s home waters. 

Fates are unkind throughout the fore- 
noon, and at dinner time nothing worth 
mentioning has rewarded patient effort. 

Rather disgusted with the failure in 
the face of such glowing tales as those 
with which they were regaled the evening 
before, Jim and Clyde freely express 
their opinion that some one has pre- 
varicated without a license, but Jack 
insists there must be fire where there is 
so much smoke, and after-events prove 
his words. 

As soon as lunch is over, Jim is hot 
after a chance to try his luck again, but 
Clyde lingers in the shade smoking his 
pipe. ‘‘Go on up the pond, and when 
I have my smoke out I’ll take the other 
boat and join you.” 

After trying the flies for an hour or 
more, live bait and trolling are resorted 
to with no better success, and as Clyde 
has joined them, they adjust good bait 
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on the spinners and row slowly toward 
the camps. 

Among those who sought the pond 
that day was a greenhorn at fishing, who 


had been made the butt of much chaffing . 


by his own party. Just as our friends 
arrive, several fishermen, intending a 
good sell, fix up a troll no one ever heard 
of before, the most outrageous-looking 
mess that ever dragged water. 

With many assurances that he is now 
properly outfitted, they push the boat 
from the shore as the poor dupe picks 
up his oars and strikes out. They have 
tied a strong line to the seat in front of 
him, and as he gets well away from the 
shore he follows instructions and throws 
over the troll. Jokes that are cracked 
at the expense of the lone fisherman go 
on without limit, and he rows along 
blissfully unconscious of the entertain- 
ment he is affording. 

Suddenly the onlookers see him spring 
to his feet and grab at the line trailing 
over the stern of his boat, and as he begins 
to pull it in, the water fifty yards away 
is torn open again and again as a frantic 
fish fights to shake himself clear from 
the stinging thing in his mouth that 
drags him relentlessly along. Hand over 
hand the excited fisherman hauls away, 
unmindful of adjurations without number 
from his anxious spectators to ‘“‘ Give him 
line!’ ‘‘ Play him careful!’ ‘‘ Take your 
time!’’ etc., etc. 

Tumbling end over end in his mad 
dashes out of water, Mr. Salmon is taken 
like a sucker, and to the amazement of the 
crowd finally lands in the bottom of the 
boat at his conqueror’s feet, who proudly 
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rows ashore and holds up an eight-pound 
trophy, not of skill, but of bull luck. 

A “sicker’’ crowd of sportsmen it would 
be hard to find, as one remarks, ‘‘ Aint 
that the worst you ever saw? Just 
imagine the fun a good fisherman would 
have had with that salmon on a light 
rigging.’”’ And as our friends who liave 
been witnesses quote, ‘‘ Hoist with his 
own petard,”’ the would-be jokers get the 
grand laugh, and turn away sheepishly, 
remarking, ‘‘ Guess it’s on us this time.” 

There is no doubt left, however, about 
the fighting qualities of Pierce Pond 
salmon, for a wilder struggle for freedom 
never was witnessed. 

For many days the incident was the all- 
absorbing theme of conversation, and the 
upshot was the publishing of a little 
poem, ‘‘ Fool’s luck,” the closing lines of 
which were: 

“* They were men of science most uncommon; 
He was just a fool—but he caught the 
salmon.” 

“It is funny how things happen to 
some people,’ remarked Clyde the next 
morning, as the party walked along a 
trail toward the highway on the road out 
to Bingham. ‘‘ When I first came to 
Maine I expected unusual things would 
rush in on me from all quarters, but so 
far our trips have come along in fine style, 
as though we were taking a course in a 
university. I have a colossal idea that 
our way wouldn’t have been such a bed of 
roses if we had to go it alone like the 
other fellows. We owe you a big debt 
of gratitude for many a good tip at the 
right time, Jack, old man.”’ 

‘Do you know I have been thinking 
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a lot about that recently and almost 
believe it’s doing dead wrong to put you 
wise to things before they hit you. I’m 
not so sure you will thank me for this in 
the future, and I guess I must let you get 
‘up against it’ just fora change. What 
do you say, Jim?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, we’re no infants and should take 
our medicine like the rest, I suppose, but 
I have no grouch at all. I have a notion 
that it would be a trifle harder to fool us 
now than when we first came into the 
woods, but there are still some wrinkles 
we don’t savvey.”’ 

Just a few,” dryly remarks Jack, and 
that very evening he finds a way to assist 
in (heir initiation to unknown things. 

Upon their return to town several 
friends of Jack’s drop into the hotel office 


in the afternoon, and he notes a few 


mysterious conversations between Clyde 
and Jim and some new-found acquaint- 
ances. A ‘ 

Quite casually he mentions the matter 
to one of the local guides, and with a smile 
he lets him into the secret. Chancing to 
overhear two men talking about “‘jacking 
dear,” their curiosity has been aroused, 
and knowing Jack’s ideas regarding game 
laws and their observance, they deter- 
mine to get ‘away with one of the men and 
try their hand at potting a buck. Plans 
are laid for that very evening, the details 
of which are made known to him by an 
eavesdropper, and Jack takes steps to 
teach them a good wholesome lesson. In 
an out-building he finds an old box in 
which he bores two holes about the 





No NOISE NOW — WAIT! 


proper distance apart for eyes, secures a 
candle, and secretes the apparatus. 

Along after supper Jim yawns and 
remarks, ‘‘ Never was so tired out in all 
my born days. The lily whites for mine, 
and don’t you make a fuss when you 
come to bed, Clyde.”’ 

‘“ Hold on, Jim, I'll go with you. Jack 
wants a chance to chum with his old 
cronies here, and I’ll bet the warrior has 
something good and husky up his sleeve 
for to-morrow. Good night, Jack.” 

“So long, boys, hit it up hard, for 
we’re off to Pleasant Pond in the morn- 
ing early.”’ 

With. ostensible noise the pair clatter 
along to their room, which is up one 
flight just over the piazza on the front of 


.the house, and stationing himself where 


he can observe from a distance, in an 
hour’s time their partner sees them sneak 
down the street, meet a man at the next 
corner, and cross lots toward the distant 
trees bordering a large tract of meadow 
land. In possession now of the whole 
secret, he secures his outfit and cuts off 
distance at right angles with their course. 

It is a perfectly still evening, dark as a 
pocket, and as he reaches the edge of the 
clearing and scans the open country, 
there is no sign of life. For a full hour 
he waits until, thinking they have 
changed their plans, he is about to re- 
turn to the village, when a flash of light 
travels across the edge of woods coming 
into view about midway of the meadow. 

‘‘ Making for the turnip patch, sure 
as fate,’’ mutters Jack, and stooping low 
to clear the sky-line, he runs swiftly along 
until his feet strike ploughed land. 
Pausing just at a point of woods, he turns 
into the forest, strikes a match and 
lights his candle in the box, closes the 
door, and places it upon a stump in such 
a position that it cannot be seen from 
the direction of their approach until they 
turn the clump of trees, after which he 
retires into the middle of the open and 
lies upon his face to await developments. 

Slowly the light comes spreading across 
the field, crosses at the head of the 
opening and advances toward the turnip 
patch. Steadily it approaches like a big 
eye in the night, and he can imagine Jim 
and Clyde crouching under the “ jack,”’ 
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A MORNING OF BALSAM-LADEN BREEZES 


carefully shielding themselves behind 
Steve’s burly figure, and watching eagerly 
for ‘‘two spots of fire about two inches 
apart.”” He hears Jim again, ‘‘ Show me 
a fair shot with a rifle, and if I don’t hit 
it, I'll eat it.” 

Now they are near the turn where he 
can see the two holes in his box gleaming 
so naturally they almost deceive him 
at the distance. His trio turn the corner, 
the light halts, jerks ahead two or three 
feet at a time, as though stealing upon 
a victim. 


Crash! <A stream of fire leaps toward 
the woods. The eyes gleam brightly. 
Crack! Crack! Two shots in quick 


succession and he rolls about in a par- 
oxysm of laughter to see the flame from 
the rifle barrel shoot into the air instead of 
on a level toward the box. Jim is evi- 
dently rattled, because the deer did not 
fall at first fire, and is now shooting with- 
out looking at the sights. 

A pause, the light shifts about, and 


shots ring out twice more, but with a 
certainty of flash and aim that tells the 
presence of Steve’s finger at the trigger. 
Jack sees two more firey eyes gleaming 
from the box. 

A smothered oath, the light advances 
quickly, and the “‘eyes’’ disappear into 
the woods propelled by a powerful kick. 
The jack-light flashes about in all di- 
rections in search of possible spectators, 
and is extinguished. 

Bounding along to the highway, Jack 
arrives home ahead of the mighty hunters 
and stuffs the bedquilt into his mouth to 
smother his laughter as he hears two 
people come stealing down the hallway, 
pause at his door to listen, gently try the 
handle, and after a whispered consulta- 
tion, move off down the corridor. 

A softly closing door and the night’s 
jacking party has become history, the 
first attempt of the New Yorkers to 
“‘go it alone.” 

At break of day Jack beats a tattoo on 
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their door, and two very sleepy voices 
respond to his summons, “ Tumble out 
there lively, or the freight won’t wait. 
Breakfast is cooling on the table, and here 
you are pounding your pillows for more 
sleep after ten hoursin bed. Hustle up.” 

In a few minutes they appear in the 
dining-room with a decided air of forced 
buoyancy, glancing surreptitiously out 
oi the corners of their eyes as they eat, 
attempting to discover whether Jack 
had anything to do with last night’s 
strange events, but his immobile counte- 
nance tells no tales, as with easy uncon- 
cern he does the honors. 

‘‘ How long did you sit up last night, 
old Scout? I'll bet the ‘wee sma’ hours’ 
arrived long before you turned in,” 
suggests Jim. 

‘Yep, you do look sleepy this morning, 
Jack,” chimes in Clyde. 

‘‘ Black under the eyes, perhaps.” 

‘‘T say, Jack, did you hear those rifle 
shots over to the westward last night? 
Some reckless pot hunters evidently 
forgot it is close time on deer, and before 
they remembered it tried to sneak one 
of the state’s cattle. Game warden 
from down the line is out investigating 
this morning, and it’ll go hard with any 


WHERE THE CANOE JUST GLIDED 





one he gets next to, for ‘ jacking ’ is too 
common nowadays,” says big Joe, a 
native guide. 

“Thought I did hear shots,’’ answers 
Jack, ‘‘ but paid no attention to them. 
Supposed some one might be hanging up 
a few skunks. If the warden gets on the 
track of any one for illegal shooting I 
hope he pushes ’em hard, for big game is 
one of the best assets of Maine, and as a 
sportsman, who has an idea that the 
greatest good of the greatest number, in- 
stead of the personal satisfaction of one 
man, should rule I will do my best at all 
times to uphold the law. It’s pretty 
cheap tin-can sports who will kill game 
out of season.” 

During the remainder of the meal hour, 
silence, not loud, but deep, distinguishes 
the bearing of the contrite sinners, who 
for the first time fully realize what a 
predicament they have placed -them-- 
selves in, and are apparently so willing 
to be forgiven and so apprehensive that 
the game warden may interfere with 
their outing, that Jack, smiling behind 
his hand, appreciates the long sigh¥ of 
relief that escapes them when the freight 
pulls out of Bingham, and safely ensconced 
upon the top of a box car they can 
breathe freely once more and devote their 
entire attention to the changing scenery. 

“Any overhead bridges on this line, 
Jack?” 

“‘ Not one from here to Kineo, for this 
is the new extension of the Somerset 
railway, now the property of the Maine 
Central, and no roads cross the tracks 
requiring bridges. I wish you could 
have come over this road when it was 
being pushed through by that hustling 
friend of mine you have heard me speak 
of so often, ‘Billie’ Ayer. He was 
general manager of the Somerset and 
used to don his heavy clothing in dead of 
winter and come up here to boost the 
work along by the very contagion of his 
presence and never-say-die example. He 
has more irons in the fire than any man 
in Maine of my acquaintance, and lets 
none of them burn. 

“‘There’s some fine stuff.” The train 
winds around many curves following the 
valley of Austin Stream, until Jack calls, 
** Look down.” 
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‘Ye gods! the bottom’s dropped out.”’ 

“ Not quite that, but this trestle over 
Gulf Stream is the highest in New England 
and I call it a work of art.” 

‘* Amen to that same.”’ 

‘* Gee, I’d like to fish that brook. Ican 
smell trout way up here,’ and Clyde 
leans over and looks up and down one 
of the loveliest valleys in the Pine Tree 
state, which is equivalent to saying, “‘ in 
the world,”’ for you can’t beat Maine. 

“Look what’s here!” The train 
reaches Deadwater and all ahout are the 
evidences of hasty occupancy and de- 
sertion, for this place was headquarters 
for the ‘‘ extension crew ”’ for a consider- 
able period, but when the road was com- 
pleted interest moved on. 

Up the line, across the Austin and 
then over the steel bridge at Baker 
Stream, Moxie Bog is alongside the rail, 
and Jack points out good trouting places 
for early morning and late evening at cer- 
tain seasons when the fish seek still 
water. 

‘““There’s Jo Hole, not pretentious, 
but full of good ones.”’ 

‘“‘ What’s in from Bald Mountain? ”’ 

“Austin Pond and Bald Mountain 
Sporting Lodge, two miles from the 
railroad. Sorry to say a mighty good 
fellow, Henry Washburn, who kept the 
place, has gone the way of all the world. 
There’s a man missed to-day by a host of 
friends and by every sportsman who ever 
came here, a jovial, whole-hearted fellow. 
A mile and a half beyond Lake Austin is 
Bald Mountain Pond — good fishing.”’ 

“* LANDERS — allchange.’ Just to 
show you a lovely sheet of water I am 
going to take you into Pleasant Pond 
over night. Five miles of good trail and 
I’ll bring you to a jewel.” 

After a good supper in camps two 
thousand feet above sea level, a paddle 
around the wonderfully beautiful pond 
shows no inlet worthy the name, as the 
waters are fed by innumerable springs 
in the white bottom. At a depth of 
fifty feet rocks away down below can be 
distinctly seen, with goodly trout slowly 
moving in and out and over them. 
|: “ Do you know any others like this, 
Jack?” 

*“* A few — not many.” 





FINE FOR OPEN-AIR TREATMENT 


‘““ What’s the matter with hanging up 
here a few days? ”’ 

‘““Can’t spend the time this year, too 
much to show you up the line. You and 
Jim are like two kids — never think 
there 1s anything beyond the present.” 

“You are a sage of the deepest dye, 
Jack, this country is all to the velveteen, 
and such fishing as this will live in our 
memory even after we have buried you 
among these pine-clad hills.”’ 

“Don’t make any plans after that 
period, my dear Gaspipe, you must re- 
member /’m storing up vitality ail the 
time, summer and winter, while you get a 
little now and peddle it out in small 
packages at late dinners in Manhattan. 
I’m thinking it will be up to me to ask 
what music you like best.” 

It is the day following the visit to 
Pleasant Pond, and greeted with open 
arms by the two Jones boys, the camps 
at Mosquito Narrows look inviting and 
prove their looks. Fishing is good from 
the start in waters that have never known 
abuse, and the big square tails come to 
the fly morning and evening with charm- 
ing regularity. 

Sitting about the open fire on the first 
evening in camp, while the rain falls 
softly and the glow of the blazing logs 
gives life to grotesquely dancing shadows, 
tales are told of big trout that lie at the 
outlet of Mosquito Stream where the new 
hatchery is located. In the early spring 
it is no unusual adventure to have eight- 
pounders, with their noses up stream, 
cast an eye up at you and tantalizingly 
ask what you would do if they should 
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fasten onto one of your casts a little 
later. 

Our party never quite lands the biggest 
ones — no man ever does — but three, 
five, and six pound beauties reward the 
first morning’s fishing. When they come 
that size it isn’t necessary to catch a 
million to make a showing, and they 
quit casting when Jack says very quietly, 
‘“ \ny man who kills more fish than he 
can use ought to have a life sentence to 
the middle of Sahara.”’ 

Much time is spent in cruising about 
Moxie Lake in a small motor boat, the 
property of “the big man, John,” and 
well worth attention it is. Shaped like 
the three links of Odd Fellowship is 
Moxie. Jo Hole to Mosquito Narrows; 
Mosquito Narrows to Black Narrows 
(private camps), and from here to Caribou 
Narrows make almost equal subdivisions 
when above Jo Hole and below Caribou 
Narrows is taken out, for the sake of 
symmetry in the links. 

The entire lake is eight miles long and 
a mile and a half measures its widest 
part. The outlets of Little Sandy Stream 
and about Pine Island on the west, 
Mountain and Bear brooks and Sandy 


Stream on the east side, are fine fishing- 


grounds in the upper section. Below 
Mosquito Narrows, down to Little Island 
in the second link and about Birch 
Point, Burnt Jacket, Cedar Island, and 
Wet Rock, and especially in Alder Stream 
well down to Caribou Narrows in the last 
link, grand returns are yielded as the 
crown to a splendid day’s sport. All 
about this territory innumerable small 
bodies afford good fishing. 

During the hottest of the summer 
weather, Moxie trout— there are no 
salmon — seek the deepest places where 
only “plugging” will reach them, but 
the first of September fly fishing is again 
on and continues fine until close time,— 
October. 

Leaving Mosquito Narrows with regret, 
for everything possible has been done to 
make the stay delightful in this very 
nicely managed resort, the express for 
Kineo is found crowded with passengers 
bound for Moosehead Lake. In the 
smoker, poring over a map of the country, 
a big fellow approaches, brings his hand 
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down with a resounding crash on Jack’s 
shoulder, and he finds himself gazing into 
the good-natured countenance of Mike 
Marr. 

‘“‘ What luck, Mike, we are just going 
to your place, and I want to introduce you 
to a couple of roosters who crow loud 
on the Bowery, but want you to teach 
them a few new notes at Indian Pond. 
Frightful eaters and kickers from way 
back.” 

‘Something new for you, Jack, no 
friends of yours ever tallied with that 
description,” chuckles Mike. “If they 
have any bad habits, I'll bet they are all 
the other side of the New England line. 
I’ve a cabin all ready for you and you can 
take it apart and see what makes it tick 
if you have an idea you'd like to.” 

‘““ Not quite so bad as that, Mike, I’ve 
got them tamed a little; eh, Jim? ”’ 

““Mr. Marr can take my word for it, 
we'll stand without hitching. Clyde isa 
trifle tough, but a good pounding makes 
him fit to eat.”’ 

A half mile walk and the party arrives 
at Indian Pond camps, picturesquely 
situated at the head of Indian Pond, 
where the West Outlet of Moosehead 
Lake comes into the pond after its twelve 
mile run down from Moosehead. Stately 
Squaw Mountain, in its majestic green 
robes, is very near, its ascent being the 
first pleasure indulged in by the party. 
The view to be had from the summit is 
entraneingly beautiful, and the combi- 
nation of woods and water scenery is 
charming in the extreme. 

Several lakes and ponds are seen from 
the lofty vantage ground, while the 
wanderings of the interlacing brooks and 
streams can be distinctly traced through 
the great green canopy of forest. To the 
east is seen Kineo and the Spencer 
Mountains, the Lily Bay chain farther 
toward the south, with several lesser 
eminences still, to the south and west, 
each lending added grandeur and beauty 
to the panoramic scene. 

If one drops an attractive fly or baited 
hook into the famous fishing waters of 
this region, it will be unusual indeed if 
he does not catch a fish. Turn in almost 
any direction from Indian Pond camps 
and one comes upon well-trouted waters. 
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BIG FISH THERE JUST UNDER THE BANKS 


The West Outlet of Moosehead Lake, 
which runs into Indian Pond close by the 
camps, broadens out into no fewer than 
seven good sized ponds in the twelve 
miles of its course between Moosehead 
Lake and Indian Pond, and there is rare 
good trout fishing all along the way. 
The East Outlet makes away from the 
lake at Moosehead station about seven 
miles below the West Outlet, sending its 
waters into Indian Pond, about half a 
mile from camp. 

Indian Pond itself is seven miles long, 
its waters clear and cold from the 
tremendous volume continually passing 
through. Big and Little Indian streams, 
and the waters of the Kennebec River 
itself, may be fished with fine success 
from canoe, after short carries. Many 
delightful canoe trips are here enjoyed as 
the days speed along, and after a long 
day’s tramp or paddle the abundant 


table, bearing vegetables 


right from 
Indian Farm, always offers something to 
look forward to with keen appreciation. 

Nothing could surpass the unalloyed 
delights of the week at Mike Marr’s, and 
the fishing proved so good every day that, 


as Clyde remarked, ‘It. seems like 
‘ rubbing it in’ to impose upon the good 
nature of the fish in this particular place 
any longer.” 

One fine morning, after waving a good 
by to friends they have thoroughly 
tried out during several never to be for- 
gotten days, who declare they already feel 
lonely at the prospect of losing the splen- 
did evenings enjoyed with the aid of 
bridge, crib, musicals, etc., Jack leads 
his pals into the office of the Kineo House, 
under the shade of “‘ the giant moose.” 

Itis later in the day, when a mountain 
climb and fine dinner are past events, 
that they are lounging back on the broad 
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verandahs, watching myriad guests seek- 
ing pleasure according to individual 
preference. 

There a crowd of merry young people 
are playing doubles at tennis; here the 
golfers drive off on the start of the ex- 
cellent links; there goes a riding party, 
on horseback, bound for the heights; 
steam launches and “ spitting’? power 
boats dart here and there; gliding canoes 
with guide and lone fishermen seek 
promising coves, and now our friends are 
asked, ‘‘ Do any of you play baseball? ” 

In a red hot game on the ‘“‘yannigans”’ 
against the hotel team, Jack and Clyde 
prove their merit as a battery, by holding 
the sluggers down to six hits, losing the 
game by the narrow margin of one run, 
and Jim, as umpire, claims he figures 
in the deal. 

After supper, a long line of bright lights 
across the lake attracts attention and to 
Jim’s inquiry comes the information that 
they front Gilbert and Coombs West 
Outlet Camps. 

Sitting in silence for a time, Clyde 
suddenly asserts, ‘“‘ I don’t know how you 
fellows feel, but I’m not quite ready for 
these rags just yet.” He glances down 
at his outing suit. ‘‘ At some time in 
the near future I would like to make up a 
party for a good long stay at this hotel, 
it’s a beauty and sets a fine table with 
excellent service, but there are too many 
here for me to feel just like throwing 
away my city manners and cutting loose. 
That looks good to me over there and I 
move we go ‘to 
ats 

“Clyde, you 
are an_ inspired 
member. I had 
the same thing in 
mind.” 

“Well, boys, I 
am of the opinion 
that Kineo should 
have an_ entire 
season of its own 
later on. It’s too 
big for a casual 
visit of a few days 
and I suggest we 
reserve it for an- 
other trip.” 





As the upshot of this conversation, 
West Outlet Camps receive them as 
guests the following day, and half way up 
Moosehead Lake, with twenty miles of 
sparkling waters to the north and twenty 
more to the south, their cabin, facing 
Kineo, four hundred miles of shore line 
about them, they render hearty assent to 
this description: 

‘‘ One of the most beautiful spots along 
the shores of old Moosehead Lake, where 
at night you can watch the sun in its 
various moods sink to its bed behind 
rugged old Kineo, and where after you 
have retired for the night, the waters lick- 
ing up the shore almost at your feet lull 
you to sleep, is the famous West Outlet 
camping ground, a point making out 
into the very head waters of the Kenne- 
bec, where now stand some of the finest 
log cabins ever erected in Maine. 

‘“‘ Two years ago there was nothing on 
this point save a hut or two, where guides 
and their parties ‘ducked in’’ out of the 
rain whenever it caught them fishing for 
square tails in that vicinity. But now all 
has prestoed, so to speak. It is a minia- 
ture village of clean, wholesome, pealed- 
log buildings, where every comfort and 
convenience can be had for the asking — 
better still, you don’t have to ask, for 
they look after your wants, unsolicited, 
while you are doing something else for 
your own pleasure.” 

‘“That’s this place all right, all right. 
Look at the mountains. Kineo, Little 
Kineo, Lobster, and the two Spencers, 
Boar Stone and 
Blue Ridge—a 
grand panorama. 
These are the big- 
gest camps you 
have shown us yet, 
Jack, fifty-three 
rooms in all anda 
“whopper” of a 
dining room. Tele- 
phone and tele- 
graph service, hot 
and cold water, 
gas light — say, I 
expect to send my 
mail out of here 
by pneumatic tube, 
then go up that 
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mountain in an express elevator and hear a 
“lift boy” calling, ‘ No stop between here 
and the sixth ledge. Express from there 
to the summit. Flying machine leaves 
every fifteen minutes.’ ”’ 

Here, cosily housed within the ever- 
green border of Maine’s proudest inland 
sea, surrounded by everything to delight 
the lover of God’s great out of doors, 
delving deep into nature’s treasures and 
drinking heavy draughts at the fountain 
of new life, let us steal away and leave 
our friends to the enjoyment of the few 
days that remain, before the beck of duty 
must ring the curtain and call the change 
of scene to that of strenuous rivalry and 
business competition, where men struggle 
in the grind of routine, shoulder to shoul- 
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der, and brain against brain, for the 
rapid accumulation of the _ great 
wherewithal. 

As we turn away we rest assured of 
three men at least who will thus contest 
with eyes the brighter and nerve and 
sinew made ready for the fray, because 
of whole-hearted surrender to influences 
lying about the best sources of physical 
and as a natural consequence, intellect val 
strength. 

All men should take the time for rel- 
axation and building up of shattered 
tissue, or the day will surely come when 
they must leisurely obey doctors’ orders 
in their own beds, upon rising from 
which he will probably command a 
departure for ‘‘ down in Maine.” 





HOW STRANGE 


By ETHEL HOBART 


How strange to live in houses so 

And watch the Spring go by, 

When we would with the grasses grow 
And with the bluebirds fly, 

When we would fain be only one 

Of countless insect things 

That crowd beneath their splendid sun 
And preen their wet gold wings! 
When we would gladly bud and blow 
And with fulfillment die,— 

How strange, sealed up in houses so, 
To watch the Spring pass by! 








THE CONQUEST 


By MABEL 


yHILLIS, formidable in youth, 

p beauty, and a white lace dinner 
gown, regarded the spectacled law- 

ycr with some indignation. 

" “If people will make wills without 

asking me they must take the conse- 

quences,’ she averred haughtily. 

“But they’re dead, my dear young 
lady, and the consequences will fall en- 
tirely upon you. If you refuse to com- 
piv with the terms of your great-aunt’s 
will you forfeit your claim to the house 
and land she left you. And though the 
property may seem small to you now, it 
is in a location that may increase decidedly 
in value if the tide of summer travel 
should set that way. As to the condi- 
tions they are peculiar, perhaps, but 
surely not impossible. They are merely 
that you should knit or cause to be knit 
each year one hundred pairs of double 
mittens to be distributed among the poor 
of Boody’s Landing.” 

He looked mildly over his spectacles 
at the radiant vision in the white gown. 

‘How can I cause anybody to knit 
double mittens, Aunt Laura?’’ demanded 
Phillis, turning to an elaborately dressed 
lady who stood waiting to hear the out- 
come of the conversation. ‘‘It seems to 
be a lost art or nearly so, and Mr. Spauld- 
ing says the only person he can find down 
there that knows how to do it is an ex- 
hired girl of my great-aunt’s and she is 
seventy-two years old and has lost the 
use of her fingers by rheumatism.” 

“Well, really, Phillis, ’'d try some- 
thing, for it seems a pity to lose even a 
little property when you haven’t any,” 
observed Aunt Laura, who prided herself 
on her clear head for business. ‘You 
know your uncle George can’t do as much 
for you as we should like on account of 
having two girls of our own to settle 
within a year. Why don’t you run down 
to Noodle’s Landing or Wherever it is, 
and see for yourself what can be done? 
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You’ve always had a crazy fancy to see 
the ocean in the winter.”’ 

“The ocean!”’ cried Phillis, with a long 
breath. ‘‘Oh, it never occurred to me that 
the ocean was there. But of course it is 
—else why Landing. I'll go! I'll go!”’ 

She whirled out of the room regardless 
of her best dinner gown, while Aunt 
Laura, somewhat alarmed at the effect 
of her advice, followed her with words 
of anxious warning. 

“Of course you won’t stay long, 
Phillis? You must positively be back 
for the Emerson’s musicale, for that Dr. 
Caswell that everybody’s dying to see 
will be there. He’s just returned from 
abroad with medals and degrees an inch 
deep all over him. It seems he made 
some sort of a scientific discovery,such as 
they make a great to-do over in Germany, 
and they conferred something on him, 
and then a rich old German hausfrau, 
whose grandchild he cured of some disease 
nobody knows how to pronounce unless 
they’ve taken degrees at Berlin,— she 
left him a mint of money. Altogether 
he’s a most interesting and remarkable 
man and it’s the chance of a lifetime to 
meet him.”’ 

“Tll bring him a pair of double 
mittens,” cried Phillis joyously. 

It was sunset of a November day when 
Phillis, stepping off the little steamer, 
set upon Boody’s Landing the foot of its 
future conqueror. The place was a mere 
hamlet tucked away in the shadow of a 
great headland. It looked lonesome and 
eerie in the yellow afterglow, but when 
she turned to look back from the porch 
of the little house that had been her 
great-aunt’s home there flashed upon her 
ken the wide dark glory of the sea, quiet 
and clear in the low light. She stood 
still to look, and a vagrant wind out of the 
vast silent places touched her like the 
breath of freedom. Her mind flew back 
to the city home which she had just left, 
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and to the coming festivities of various 
sorts in which she was expected to share. 
‘I do believe I am well out of it,’’ she 
said, not stopping to explain more clearly 
what she meant. 
The house she found was in charge of 
the seventy-two year old hired girl, who 
after the mistress’ death had been in- 
stalled as caretaker. This official re- 
ceived Phillis rather crisply at first, not 
being used, as she explained, to city folks, 
but that young person, with her usual 
charming disregard of other people’s 
whims, proceeded to make herself in- 
stantly and completely at home. To 
subjugate a hired girl of seventy-two 
sounds an incredible feat in the telling, 
but Phillis had pretty well accomplished 
it before she slept, and in a few days had 
actually reduced Aunt Polly, as she 
called her, to such an abject state that she 
beamed with pleasure at the sound of her 
tyrant’s foot on the stairs. It fared no 
better with an ancient mariner whom 
Aunt Polly called Cap’n Rollins and who 
turned out (when Phillis inquired into 
the terms of his apparent life-lease of the 
chimney corner) to be her husband. In- 


deed he even outdid his partner in render- 
ing delighted homage to the usurper. 


They held an anxious council at once 
on the subject of the double mittens. It 
appeared that the outlook was not so bad, 
after all, for a good angel named Sally 
Prout, who lived near by, sent in word that 
she had knit fifty pairs “‘in case they was 
wanted.”’ Aunt Polly could do nothing 
with her poor crumpled hands, but the 
captain who had learned the art during 
some of the long voyages of his youth 
sturdily declared he was good for twenty- 
five pair if they didn’t call on too fast. 

Phillis pondered the matter for a while. 

‘“‘Can a commonplace person of average 
intelligence —or nearly so—learn to 
knit double mittens?’’ she queried. ‘“‘Or 
do you have to be born inspired, or pos- 
sibly bred up to the profession as one is 
bred up to the church?” 

‘“‘La, I can show you how in two shakes 
of a lamb’s tail,” declared Polly. ‘‘But 
it’s tough work for fingers that ain’t used 
to it.” 

‘My fingers have survived a course of 
piano practice that any kind of knitting- 
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work would be a fool to,’ retorted 
Phillis. 

So began a series of lessons in which 
Aunt Polly and the captain were joint 
teachers and Phillis the pupil. An apt 
one she proved to be, and she was so 
proud of her first completed pair of 
double mittens that she wanted to lay 
them away in lavender in the great chest 
of draweis. But she found the demand 
for them was getting too urgent to allow 
that. 

It seemed that a certain young sailor 
who happened to be spending the winter 
ashore, and who looked like a viking, 
Phillis said, rather than a disburser of 
double mittens, had undertaken to dis- 
tribute those useful articles in quarters 
where they were most needed. At least 
he was always appearing with a harrow- 
ing tale of some ancient fisherman who 
had frozen his thumbs going out to his 
trawls, or some wood chopper who suf- 
fered for want of a covering for his hands. 
Now it was the oldest Whitney boy who 
had to row his five little brothers across 
the cove to school every morning; then it 
was the five little brothers, one after the 
other. And it always was divers old men 
whose hands were knotted with rheu- 
matism and whose work called loudly for 
a pair of double mittens. 

“Thad knows all the poor folks in 
town,” explained Aunt Polly. ‘It was 
his mother’s way afore iim. You see 
that old house upon the ledge? — that’s 
where she lived and in her time it was a 
regular refuge for the lame, the halt, an’ 
the blind. She used to help your aunt 
knit for the whole town, so it comes 
natural to Thad to be interested in 
double mittens.” 

“Of course the poor people ought to 
have them now or never, with winter so 
near,’ sighed Phillis, straightening her 
cramped fingers. ‘‘It’s for the honor of 
the house, cap’n dear, and that young 
viking is going to see to it that there is 
no rest for the wicked until the hundred 
pairs are finished. But I do wish he’d 
stay away one whole day at a time and let 
the supply get a little ahead of the de- 
mand. There’s the Storm Warning 
coming up the path this minute. Of 
course he wants another pair.’”’ 
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The Storm Warning, so named by 
Phillis because his appearance always 
heralded a frenzied outbreak of knitting, 
was a nondescript boy often employed 
by Thad as messenger. He presented 
himself forthwith to demand in the name 
of his chief four pairs to give to four 
“‘Canucks’’— so the Storm Warning desig- 
nated them— who were camped in a 
timber lot at the other end of the town. 
Phillis and the captain worked late that 
night and Phillis dreamed that a giant 
double mitten carrying a pirate’s flag 
was coming after her across the dark 
expanse of sea before her window. While 
she shrank from it, it turned into Thad, 
who threateningly informed her that the 
Storm Warning was cast away in a mitten- 
less condition on a distant coast and that 
Phillis must go at once to his rescue in a 
dory with only her knitting needles for 
oars. 

However, the work grew easier day by 
day, and the distraught knitters soon saw, 
as the captain expressed it, “land ahead.” 
The hundred pairs were all finished but 
two, and the demand had slackened. The 
Storm Warning stumbled in one night 
at dusk to say that Thad knew of only 
two needy cases—one young ‘un at 
school who had burnt up both mittens 
tending a brush fire, and old Sam Cassidy 
“what had hired out to cut cordwood for 
Bill Yates.” The captain was even then 
nearing the end of a full-grown pair which 
would do for old:Sam, and Phillis had 
just finished one of a smaller pair which 
might be taken to replace those accident- 
ally sacrificed by the owner. 

She made a small fire in her room 
that night, and finished that hundredth 
pair to the tune of her own jubilant 
thoughts and the long wash of the tide 
at the foot of the rocks below her window. 

“What a holiday I’ll have to-morrow,” 
she said. ‘‘Why, I have hardly had 
time to look at the sea, I’ve been so 
tyrannized over by the viking and double 
mittens. I'll stay as long as ever I 
please and enjoy myself. Don’t I own 
a house and lot at Boody’s Landing? I 
think I shall settle down and live here. 
Just think,— no bridge partners to please 
and no gowns to fix up; just long days 
in the open with the wind and spray in 


my face. I’ll borrow — or steal — some- 
body’s boat — the viking’s, maybe; I’m 
no longer in terror of that autocrat.” 

She went down to breakfast next 
morning, with a double mitten on either 
hand, to find a letter from Aunt Laura. 
Phillis must come home at once, it ran, 
for Harriet and Ethel, as she knew, were 
no better than yardsticks dressed up to 
entertain anybody at dinner. Besides, 
they were both engaged, which wouldn’t 
be at all amusing to Dr. Caswell, who had 
positively promised to come, and who 
during a call at the house had displayed 
marked interest in a portrait of Phillis 
herself which hung in the library. There 
was no knowing what might come of it 
unless Phillis turned fractious, which 
would be the height of ingratitude, for 
Aunt Laura had freshened up the white 
lace gown with her own hands till it 
looked like new, and the six-ten train 
got into town just in time to dress for 
dinner. 

“T hope it will enjoy being taken down 
to the table in a white lace gown by Dr. 
Caswell,’’ commented Phillis, throwing 
the letter in the woodbox. ‘‘As for me 
I’m going rowing. Hurrah, I’m free! 
The conquest of the Double Mitten is 
complete. Shall I quench the joy of 
my triumph at a mere ordinary dinner 
party? Not if I know it.” 

Phillis’s feet were winged as she went 
down over the rocks by the rough path 
that led to the landing. The whole 
glorious winter world was calling her, and 
the gypsy strain that lives always in the 
blood of the race answered with a thrill 
of pure joy. The December sky was 
almost as blue as that of June, for the 
winter was setting in with unusual mild- 
ness. The dark brilliance of the sea was 
a wonder that drew the eyes again and 
again. The black curving line of coast 
was besieged with creaming breakers and 
the places of the outer islands of the 
harbor far up the shore were marked by 
distant upshooting columns of white 
spume that sprang continuously like 
giant flowers from the deep. 

Phillis stood still to gaze with growing 
wonder and delight. 

‘“‘And to think I live here!’’ she cried. 
“Yes, I’m actually a citizen of Boody’s 
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Landing, and an inheritor of all this rich- 
ness. Oh, I don’t envy the six-ten train 
in that white lace gown! And there’s 
the viking at the boat landing.”’ 

The viking greeted her curtly, but im- 
mediately offered his boat and himself 
for any expedition she wished to under- 
take. 

“You mustn’t go out fooling ’round 
by yourself in this sea,’ he explained 
briefly. 

Phillis resented the slighting tone, but 
accepted the offer with alacrity. With 
the help of an able seaman she could 
venture further than she thought prudent 
to go alone and she had long desired to 
row out to an oddly shaped rock which 
she could see from the window of her 
room. 

“IT want to go out to Death’s Foot- 
stool,’ she announced, unshipping one 
pair of oars. ‘‘Yes, of course I’m going 
to row; I shall be cold if I sit still, and 
besides, I don’t think it’s fair for you to 
have all the fun.” 

“IT suppose you mean you want to go 
out to the Devil’s Perch,” rejoined the 
viking, unshipping the other pair of oars 
and setting a stroke that sent the dory 
shooting through the clouds of stinging 
spray. ‘‘ That’s what they call that black 
hummock of rock out there.”’ 

“‘T dare say!”’ retorted Phillis severely; 
“you people along the coast are disgrace- 
fully familiar with the aforementioned 
personage. But I’m not bound to be 
hampered by your nomenclature. I call 
it Death’s Footstool, because I can see 
him out there on a stormy night brooding 
over the tumult that beats against his 
House of Quiet.”’ 

“‘Are you planning to break into his 
house? I guess the door to it opens 
pretty near that rock and I don’t think 
you’d have to knock long to be let in,” 
suggested the viking. 

And then he quoted half mockingly, 
half earnestly : 

«There shall be neither moon nor star, 

But the wave would make music above us afar, 
Low thunder and light in the magic night; 
Neither moon nor star,” 

“Oh, I might have known you were a 
poet,’ sighed Phillis, “‘though I never 
heard you talk about anything but double 
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mittens before. But you were born here. 
Tennyson didn’t write that for a day like 
this, though; he wrote it for the summer 
when the water is all green and amber 
under the boat keel and the waves just 
breathing in their sleep. I’ve felt the 
fascination he means, though I still prefer 
the top of the wave that makes music. 
When you are away on your voyayes 
don’t you always feel the sea call drawing 
you back?” 

“The sea isn't generally very far off 
when you’re on a voyage,’ the sailor 
reminded-her. ‘‘But I always do fee! a 
drawing back to this place. Whenever 
I shut my eyes I could always see it — 
the beach and the big rock out there aiid 
the waves tumbling in the sun. I should 
come back here at last if I traveled up 
and down the world for a lifetime. Tie 
home call and the sea call together could 
mighty near bring a man back from 
heaven, I reckon.’’ 

“TI know it,’’ cried Phillis; ‘I’ve got 
it in my blood, if I was borninacity. All 
through the winter (which is the real silly 
season) I keep my courage up by thinking 
of the summer when I can get back to the 
sea. When I’m old and rich and can do 
as I please I shall settle down here and 
stay all winter. I suppose in time 
ten years or so— Aunt Laura would 
leave off writing for me to come back and 
help get up dinner parties. Then I can 
sit down in peace and knit double 
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he viking laughed at this in what 
Phillis would have considered a very 
irreverent manner if she had not been too 


busy to notice it. She was looking with 
awe at the vast black mass of rock to 
which they were now drawing near. She 
had to take the tiller while Thad brought 
the boat as near as it was safe to approach. 
To a nervous person it would not have 
seemed very safe, for the stout dory was 
like an eggshell in the fretted sea, and 
every lift of the ground swell threatened 
to fling them against the ledge. They 
hung there as long as they could, watch- 
ing the terrible sea tear at the portals of 
Death’s “‘House of Quiet,’ then they 
got the boat out of its uncertain position 
and were soon speeding landward under 
the impetus of two pairs of oars. 
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‘Why didn’t you fetch Thad in to 
dinner?”’ asked Aunt Polly, who had 
watched their ascent from the landing. 
“{ mistrust the poor boy’s in need of a 
square meal by this time. The cookin’ 
he gits at home would starve out a mouse; 
he wouldn’t be able to eat enough of it to 
keep him alive.” 

‘‘Oh, dear, it never occurred to me that 
a poet and a sea king could be hungry. 
Send him some ham and eggs, Aunt 
Polly, do, for he’s going to show me the 
way to Diamond Cove this afternoon, and 
to-morrow I’m going out to the net with 
him, so his strength must be recruited at 
any cost. It would be extremely incon- 
venient to have him die on the way.” 

‘Wall, I hope to holler!’’ observed 
Aunt Polly enigmatically. But she 
beamed at the captain over Phillis’s 
shoulder and remarked apropos of noth- 
ing, a few minutes later, that Thad’s 
house was the best one at the Landin’; 
though it did need clapboardin’, and that 
he must be havin’ a dog’s life of it with 
that old housekeeper and her slab-sided 
boy. 

‘‘Thad’s got considerable book learnin’, 
too,” she added after a thoughtful pause. 
“He was goin’ to the High School over 
to Herrick’s Mills when the other young 
feilers round here was readin’ in the 
Fourth Reader an’ cipherin’ in fractions. 
And asfor reel downright goodness there 
ain't a better boy in the world, if he is a 
mite sassy with his tongue sometimes.’ 

The weather continued to be wonder- 
fully mild for winter, and Phillis made 
the most of it. Even a stormy gray day 
when she could scarcely keep her feet 
on the wind-swept shore seemed to fill 
her with delight. She would come back 
from her walks with the salt spray cling- 
ing in drops upon her dress, her bright 
hair fluttering all about her face like the 
sunshine the skies had lost, and a sparkle 
in her eyes like the gleam on winter seas 
at sunset. 

Thad walked and rowed with her when 
he could leave his work. It had not 
occurred to Phillis that a poet and a sea 
king could have work, but she accepted 
his absences with equanimity (since he 
left her the dory) and hailed his return 
with glee, since with his help she could 
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accomplish expeditions she could not have 
undertaken alone. As for Thad he made 
fun of her seamanship, and quoted Ten- 
nyson’s sea songs and laughed at her 
accounts of life in the city to which he 
always listened as a grown-up person 
listens to a whimsical nursery tale. 
Phillis complained that he was unim- 
pressionable and didn’t take her pictures 
of life out in the great world with becom- 
ing seriousness. 

‘“‘T guess we needn’t worry about losing 
her, ma!’’ opined the captain, who was 
already knitting away contentedly at 
next year’s supply of double mittens. 
‘““And why in creation shouldn’t she settle 
down an’ live here when she’s got a good 
house of her own and another one that 
she can have for the takin’ unless all 
signs fail?”’ 

In truth Phillis herself began to believe 
that she was born for no other life than 
this. The old life in the city was getting 
faint and far away. Everything per- 
taining to it looked dim and shadowy in 
her memory, as if she had dreamed it. 
The things around her were the real 
things — this. vivid stretch of sea and 
sky, the rocking dory, the lonely shore, 
the weird world of waters and the dark 
face of her boatman that seemed to rise 
out of the tumbling waves like something 
that belonged to them. Had she ever 
had any other home but this house on the 
rocks, or any housemates but Aunt Polly 
and the captain? Aunt Laura, when 
she thought of her, seemed to be in her 
mind only a fashionably dressed shade 
with a disagreeable habit of discoursing 
volubly in the watches of the night about 
things Phillis wished to forget, and a 
troublesome fancy for writing letters, 
a vice to which no inhabitant of the spirit 
world should be addicted. 

Phillis read the letters that fell like 
rain from the void where shades are sup- 
posed to dwell, and wondered vaguely 
at her aunt’s apparently inexhaustible 
supply of words and ink. 

‘“ Phillis, you are standing in your own 
light in a perfectly maddening manner,” 
ran the burden of these epistles. ‘‘ Dr. 
Caswell is flying about as fidgety and 
uncertain as the weather in April, and 
everybody thinks it so strange — your 
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spending the winter down in that out- 
landish place. With everything else I 
am slowly dying of Ethel’s trousseau, 
the burden of which falls entirely on me; 
you know what the girls are — they’ve 
no more judgment than canary birds. I 
really think the poor child will have to 
die an old maid if you don’t come home 
and help. And you'll ruin your com- 
plexion and become a melancholiac — I 
think that’s the word — staying down 
in that dreary hole.” 

To this Phillis replied that she thought 
she should like being a melancholiac by 
the sound of it, and didn’t Aunt Laura 
know that complexions were out of 
fashion years ago? Furthermore, how 
did she suppose those hundred pairs of 
double mittens were going to get them- 
selves knit for next year unless she — 
Phillis — stayed to help? 

Replies of this sort gradually goaded 
Aunt Laura to a kind of genteel frenzy. 

“Tf you don’t come home in time for 
my reception next Thursday,’’ she wrote, 
“*T shall wash my hands of you, you un- 
grateful girl, and so will everybody else. 
Dr. Caswell has fairly demanded a meet- 
ing with you, and what am I to tell him? 
For mercy’s sake, write me whether 


you'll come, and I’ll show him your an- 


swer if he pesters me any more. He has 
actually become quite intimate at the 
house, Phillis,— think what an honor. 
I’m sure I never expected it, but it came 
about somehow after a chance meeting 
with your uncle. I think your picture 
in the library had a good deal to do with 
it, for I told him weeks ago you were 
coming home directly, and I believe he 
haunts the house in hope of your arrival. 
He and your uncle George have got as 
thick as thieves; you’d think they were 
a couple of boys to hear them laughing 
over their pipes in your uncle’s den. It 
isn’t often such a learned man as Dr. 
‘Caswell is so companionable and lively; 
at least, I always supposed that dis- 
tinguished scientists went about look- 
ing at things through microscopes and 
were liable to appear at the dinner 
table with bones sticking out of their 
coat pockets. 

“But hurry home and get me out of 
this. And write at once —a plain yes, 
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or no,— whether you'll be 
Thursday.” 

Phillis answered this in one word, for 
she was tired of the subject and the tide 
was right to get around the point to the 
*‘Dragon’s Cave,”’ a wonder of the shore 
she had not yet seen. After that letters 
ceased and she forgot all about the world 
that was so busily washing its hands of 
her. 

And then very quietly the predestined 
end of it all came. 

The viking met her one evening as she 
climbed up the path from the shore in 
the glow of a brilliant winter sunset, and 
asked in abrupt sailor fashion as he helped 
her up the last steep steps of the way: 

“Could you be contented to stay here 
with me always, Phillis, in that old house 
up on the ledge?”’ 

And she answered severely: 

““Nobody but a poet would be mad 
enough to ask such a question of a girl he 
had known only a few weeks. It’s lucky 
I’ve got sense enough for two — though 
as to the house, it’s a better one than 
mine and quite good enough for — no, 
no, Thad, you mustn’t say another word; 
people will think we are demented and 
we should be if we allowed ourselves to 
think of such a thing.” 

And the viking had the grace to ac- 
quiesce for that time, as he could afford 
to do, since a fleeting glimpse of a pair of 
blue eyes had told him all he wanted to 
know. It was like his impudence, 
Phillis said afterwards. 

Aunt Polly, too, seemed inclined to 
take a great deal for granted when they 
came into the house; she had seen them 
come up together from the rocks and was 
looking very wise about nothing, as 
Phillis observed to herself. She took oc- 
casion to whisper as the girl passed her: 

“You couldn’t do -better for yourself, 
Phillis; I knew all his folks afore him, and 
I ,know jest what stuff he’s made of. 
And his vy’a’ging in foreign parts so much 
ain’t done him no hurt as I can see.”’ 

Thad stayed to supper that night and 
sat in the chimney corner beside the 
captain, his eyes following Phillis as she 
moved about the little room helping 
Aunt Polly, with very much, the same 
look whichin Adam’s eyes might have 


here for 
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followed Eve through the lights and 
shadows of paradise. 

The summer was cleared away and 
Thad was popping corn — the captain 
felt something in the air which called for 
some mild form of festivity — when the 
door opened and a portly, pleasant, but 
hopelessly citified gentleman walked in 
among them. 

‘Don’t mind me, folks,’’ he said. 
“I’m only Uncle George. Look here, 
Phillis, your aunt’s developing symptoms 
of brain storm and I can’t tell her the 
joke till that rascal Caswell — huh! here 
he is now. I might have known it! 
Young man, you look like a light of 
modern science and an ornament to the 
medical profession! You do indeed!”’ 

He indicated Thad derisively with a 
gloved forefinger, but the viking rose to 
his feet with beautiful dignity. 

‘Phillis has promised to be my wife.”’ 

“No, I didn’t!’ gasped Phillis, sinking 
upon Aunt Polly’s copperplate lounge. 
“T never in my life promised anybody I 
would be any such thing — and if I did 
it was Thad Castle — that’s what every- 
body called him.”’ 

“That’s merely 


the vernacular of 


Boody’s Landing for Theodore Caswell,” 


explained ‘the viking. ‘“‘They pro- 
nounced my family name that way 
around here before I was born, and when 
I got big enough to reform them I was 
too busy to attend to it. You called me 
that yourself, you know, and it wasn’t 
for the likes of me to correct the language 
of a young lady from the city.’ 

“But he’s been in town for a month,’’ 
argued Phillis. ‘‘Aunt Laura kept writ- 
ing a lot of stuff about you — I mean — 
Dr. Caswell.”’ 

“So I was there, but I always managed 
to get back before you had time to miss 
me much,” explained the poet brazenly. 
“If you were so very incurious about my 
movements as not to ask a single question 
when I came back after a two days’ 
absence, why should I enlighten you? 
I hated to go, but I had to get around and 
do the civil to a lot of folks. Then I 
happened to fall in with Uncle 
George’’— that relative-elect acknowl- 
edged this open bestowal of his title by a 
friendly poke in the speaker’s ribs — 
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“and after that things got livelier, for 
when I found out that he was uncle to 
the picture in the library I up and told 
him all about meeting you down here. 
We felt obliged to conceal it from Aunt 
Laura for state reasons; but I did 
assure her of my interest in the original 
of the picture and the date of your com- 
ing home. And I must admit I begged 
the answer to her letter about your com- 
ing to the jamboree Thursday just to 
see if you were interested in Dr. Caswell. 
I can’t say just how I should have dis- 
posed of that gentleman if you had been, 
but it was all right as it turned out.” 

He drew from his pocket a dainty sheet 
of note paper which, being unfolded, dis- 
played only a very big ‘‘No!” with a 
vicious-looking exclamation mark jabbed 
deep into the paper at the end. 

Phillis sighed and Uncle George ob- 
served in a didactic vein: 

“This teaches us, Phillis, that when- 
ever we hear of a big toad in the puddle, 
even if it’s as far away as Germany, it’s 
safe at least to investigate to see whether 
he didn’t come from an obscure country 
town somewhere -in little old New 
England. In case he did, let us re- 
member that, ten to one, the obscure 
country town doesn’t care a rap for his 
fame, supposing they’ve heard of it at 
all, but thinks of him as Tom, Dick, or 
Harry who used to steal their apples and 
raise the deuce generally. If you bear 
these points in mind, my young lady, you 
may not be taken in a second time.” 

“T’ll never trust a human being again,” 
mourned Phillis. ‘And to talk about 
living in that dear old house on the ledge 
when you’re only a bemedalled humbug 
of a scientist!” 

She looked unutterable things at the 
viking who hastened to say: 

“Why, of course we'll live in it; it shall 
be our castle by the sea, and we'll make 
it a regular air castle materialized. 
We'll:-have a coat of arms and a motto 
and you shall choose a device for our 
shield——”’ 

The captain who had been a quiet but 
appreciative listener in his snug corner 
suddenly held up his knitting work. 

“How would a pair o’ double mittens 
do?” he suggested with a chuckle. 
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THE WORLD’S LEGISLATURE IS HERE 


By R. L. BRIDGMAN 


OSEPH H. CHOATE, one of the 
delegates of the United States to 

the second Peace Conference at 
Hague, when addressing the Har- 
vari Union on the evening of March 6, 
in company with his colleague, 
eral Horace Porter, told of the unani- 
is agreement of the conference in 
ommending a third conference. That 
suc: third conference be held was urged 
upon the delegates of the United States 
an‘ upon the conference as a whole, from 
various sources. This urging was a 
consequence of the United States move- 
merit to secure, as a development of the 
Hague Conference, a regular congress or 
parliament of the nations. Action to 


this end had been taken repeatedly by 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and 
that action was the outgrowth of previous 
It was a phase of the move- 


activities. 
ment to secure the organization of all the 
world as a single political body. 

So incredible has been the rapidity and 
success of the movement that even the 
uninterested cannot but wonder at it 
when it is compared with the failure of 
other progressive .efforts which have 
enlisted many more supporters and have 
commanded the sinews of far larger 
financial support. It is a wonderful 
story of a very few years of nominal 
activity. But it has been abundantly 
shown that the ripeness of the world for 
the movement was far in advance of the 
watchfulness of even the acutest states- 
men, and that it was merely necessary to 
topple over the first brick to set the whole 
row falling. Personal initiative counts 
for little in the presence of these mighty 
world forces. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
American Peace Society, in Boston, 
March 27, 1906, Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, the secretary, said: ‘‘ The move- 
ment for a world congress, as a practical 
proposition, originated right here on 


Beacon hill.’’ He also said that he was 
a member of the committee of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at St. Louis, in 
September, 1904, which drew the resolu- 
tion which was presented to the President 
by a delegation from the Union, asking 
him to call a second peace conference. 
It was at his suggestion that the clause 
favoring a world congress was made a 
part of the resolution. The advance of 
the movement has been distinct. It is 
brief and the success it has attained has 
been remarkable. Indeed, most of our 
people are doubtless not aware how 
much has already been accomplished. 
In 1902 a petition for aid in promoting 
“‘a world. legislature’ was presented to 
the Massachusetts legislature. In March, 
1903, was published an article, under 
that title, setting forth, step by step, the 
way in which the beginnings of world 
legislation might be made. It was 
premised that the invitation to a gather- 
ing of delegates of the nations should be 
issued by the president of the United 
States, setting forth the object of the 
meeting, mentioning the principles of 
world unity upon which the movement 
was based, and having these words: 
‘The invitation might further say that 
the people of the United States recog- 
nized that there was a true limit to the 
nominal sovereignty of so-called sovereign 
nations, and that they were ready to 
surrender formally their conceded right to 
control their own course upon certain 
matters which might better be placed 
under the jurisdiction of a world legis- 
lature.”’ Wig bebe heirs se Pb 
Other details were named. The second 
step was to be the acceptance of the in- 
vitation by such as chose to accept it, 
with the probable reservation of right to 
adopt or reject any proposition sub- 
mitted by the conference. Third was 
to come the organization of the con- 
ference, to be followed by recognition of 
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the sovereignty of mankind as supreme 
over national sovereignty, and then the 
practical world legislation, or the prepara- 
tion of propositions by the conference 
for submission to the respective home 
governments for ratification, which step, 
the fourth, would complete the process 
and make the world legislation complete. 
From such a session regular sessions 
would follow, and mankind, as far as 
included by the nations represented, 
would be brought into an organic whole. 

This forecast, setting forth the probable 
forin of what was to develop into a true 
legislative body, was so nearly followed 
tha! it is pertinent to note the similarity 
an’ the difference in the process as it is 
now recorded as a matter of history. 
Upon the initiative of the Interparlia- 
meiitary Union,‘taken at the meeting in 
St. Louis, in 1904, President Roosevelt 
called a second peace conference. Sub- 
sequently, in order that the Czar of 
Russia, who called the first, might call 
the second, President Roosevelt waived 
hisinvitation. But the subsequent steps, 
with the exception of the waiving of claim 
to absolute sovereignty, were followed by 
the Hague Conference of 1907. That 
is, various ,propositions, involving, when 
complete, the affirmation of the nations, 
and therefore a true expression of the 
will of the world, or world legislation, 
were compared and submitted to the 
respective home governments for ratifi- 
cation. The sourée of the invitation 
was a minor matter, considering the far 
more important steps which followed in 
the very form in which they were pro- 
jected as a probable line of action by a 
delegate body acting as the germ from 
which would be developed the true 
world legislature. 

These steps set forth in that article 
were also set forth, in the very same 
words, in an address at the Greenacre 
school, on July 13, 1902, following the 
petition to the Massachusetts legislature 
named above, for the promotion of a 
world legislature. That petition was 
referred to the legislature of 1903. To 
that legislature was also presented a 
petition of the American Peace Society for 
the promotion of a regular international 
congress. Upon those two petitions the 


Massachusetts legislature adopted unani- 
mously resolutions for ‘‘ an international 
congress, to meet at stated periods to 
deliberate upon questions of common 
interest to the nations and to make 
recommendations thereon to the govern- 
ments.” Out of that grew the clause in 
the resolution of the Interparliamentary 
Union in 1904, for such a congress, which 
was included in the invitation by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

In 1905, when the Universal Peace 
Congress was in session at Lucerne, 
there was sent to one of the delegates 
from the United States, a forecast, 
setting forth the probability and the 
fitness that The Hague Conference would 
be the germ from which the world legis- 
lature would develop, and urging that an 
expression to that effect be secured from 
the congress. In 1906 and 1907 the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and in 
1907, the National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, in New York City, adopted 
resolutions looking to the development 
of The Hague Conference into a regular 
international congress. 

Now, regarding this Hague Conference 
of 1907, which was heralded over our 
country, only a few days before its con- 
clusion as a ‘‘fiasco’”’ and “‘failure,’’ and 
which was condemned freely in England, 
especially by the London Times, as Mr. 
Choate mentioned in his address, this 
proposition is here maintained: that in 
the history of the world there was never a 
more important political gathering, and 
that there will never be a more important 
one in the centuries to come. Here are 
reasons for this affirmation, which is 
made with all possible positiveness. 
This second conference was the first of- 
ficial gathering of delegates of the nations 
where the self-consciousness of mankind 
as a political unity came to the point of 
definite expression. At the first Hague 
Conference the inspiring and unifying 
idea, as set forth in the call by the czar, 
was mitigation of the horrors of war and 
effort to reduce the burdens of national 
armaments. That conference favored a 
second conference in order to complete 
action proposed at the first, but for which 
the nations were not then ready. Now, 
before the second Hague Conference 
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was called there had grown up into per- 
ceptible activity this self-consciousness of 
all mankind, this firm conviction that 
there is a political world unity which 
demands and will secure recognition. 
In consequence of that demand, which 
was strongly pressed upon the second 
conference and influenced its action, 
the second conference recommended the 
calling of the third. There was a world- 
wide difference in quality between the 
recommendation of the first conference 
that a second be called, and the recom- 
mendation of the second that the third 
be called. Somewhere, outside of The 
Hague Conference, there was a voice from 
the mass of mankind. There was a cry 
of self-consciousness. That cry was in 
the form of rational language. It was 
clear. It was intelligible. It was defi- 
nite. It was brief and urgent. It asked 
the conference to recognize the unity of 
all races, of all nations, and of all creeds, 
and to take steps to make that unity 
formal and actual. 

That cry naturally encountered the 
conservatism of ages. The members of 


the conference were there to act as prac- 
tical, but progressive men, not as theor- 


ists. The conference did not commit 
itself to the whole program which was 
urged upon it and to which its members 
might assent in their personal capacity. 
But it did the very and the only thing it 
could have done, practically, if it had 
indorsed the whole program. It recom- 
mended the calling of a third conference. 
Here is the historic language of the 
recommendation : 

“The conference recommends to the 
powers the convocation of a third con- 
ference within a period similar to that 
which elapsed between the former con- 
ferences, leaving the exact date to be 
fixed in common accord by the powers. 
The conference calls the attention of the 
powers to the necessity of having the 
work of the conference’ prepared a 
sufficient time before its meeting, so that 
its deliberations may be taken with 
indispensable authority and _ rapidity. 
To attain this object the conference 
thinks it very desirable that about two 
years before the probable date of convo- 
cation a preparatory committee be in- 
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trusted by the governments with the 
collection of different propositions to be 
submitted to the conference and. the 
gathering of matters susceptible of being 
embodied in international regulations, 
and that the committee prepare a pro- 
gram gbout which the governments will 
agree early enough to have it earnestly 
studied in each country. The confere ice 
recommends that this committee be <lso 
intrusted to propose a system of organ) za- 
tion and procedure for the conference. 

That is the form in which it was re- 
ceived in this country by cable. Ir. 
Choate said that the word ‘‘analagoi.s”’ 
was used where the word “simil:ur’ 
appears above. Now, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that such a con- 
ference will be held, nor that it will be 
followed by a fourth, and so on. Nor 
can there be any doubt that these sic- 
cessive conferences will formulate pro))o- 
sitions which will be ratified by the iia- 
tions, like the propositions formulated by 
the first and second conferences. So the 
will of the world will have formal, official, 
and universal expression. This is true 
legislation. Whether or not it shall be 
reached in the routine with which the 
nations have hitherto been familiar is not 
to the point, and is of no consequence to 
the main truth. World legislation will 
have been accomplished. The body 
through which the propositions were 
formulated, even though its function is 
not yet complete like that of fully de- 
veloped legislative bodies, is clearly on 
its way to complete development and is 
entitled to the name of the world legis- 
lature. Now see where this truth brings 
us, where it brings the world, as a self- 
conscious unit. 

The world legislature is here. As an 
institution, it has already arrived. Be- 
fore the meeting of this second con- 
ference there was unconscious action 
toward this end through many successive 
international congresses and conferences 
leading up to the first Hague Conference, 
and what that conference did has become 
unifying action of the world in the self- 
conscious light of the second Hague Con 
ference. That self consciousness will in- 
crease, and recognition of the unity of 
mankind as a political body will spread 
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wider and wider till every nation and 
every person who thinks on these things 
shall see the truth beyond question. 
The world has moved in this matter far 
faster than could possibly have been 
anticipated. Not only that, but it has 
moved far faster than any one seems to 
have realized in the presence of the 
nomentous and historic facts. Very few 
ave paid any attention whatever to this 
marvelous development. We are actually 
‘in the most wonderful period of human 
istory, politically, which the world has 
ver seen or ever will see, and no other 
ra, with the exception of the beginning 
f the Christian religion, ever has or ever 
‘vill approximate it in importance. 
‘uture growths and changes will be 
utcomes of the present, but in a way of 
less importance for any few years than 
he few years in which we are now living. 
Yet this great cause has found it utterly 
mpossible to get a hearing in many 
circles, even here in the United States, 


where it would be supposed that it would’ 


be welcomed with prompt appreciation. 
It is needless to specify the many details 
now, but they can be mentioned when the 
time comes for retrospect over this phase 
of the movement. 

That this second Hague Conference 
will stand out in history as the most 
important of all political gatherings in the 
development of the race will appear from 
the fact that in it the self-consciousness of 
mankind, as a political unit, was felt and 
shown, and, also,— and it is no small 
matter,— that there was a distinct be- 
ginning of the development of the world 
judiciary. Whatever may have been 
possible in way of developing the judiciary 
from the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
here is the fact that the proposition to 
establish a regular international prize 
court, put before the nations by the 
conference as the recommendation of a 
positive proposition to be ratified by 
them, presents the true germ of a world 
judicial department. When this court 
shall have been constituted and a case 
brought before it, then, in the decision 
of that case, there will be the formulation 
of certain principles of world law by the 
court as the basis of its action. Hitherto 
there has been nothing higher than 


international law, with the lack of world 
authority for its principles and its failure 
in way of official statement. Here will 
be a formal utterance by an official world 
court, lifting certain principles out of the 
realm of international law into the higher 
realm of world law, and the formal ex- 
pression of the world code will have 
begun. This will be judge-made law, 
but it will be world law, for all that. 

Whatever follows this second con- 
ference will be an unfolding from the 
self-consciousness developed there. It is 
a reasonable expectation that before the 
third conference shall meet, about 1915, 
there will have been a marked develop- 
ment of this world self-consciousness and 
that the meeting will be under far dif- 
ferent international conditions of friend- 
liness, appreciation, and disposition to 
go forward than prevailed at the con- 
ferences of 1899 and of 1907. By that 
time the statesmen of the nations will 
have become more familiar with the idea 
of world legislation and the steps by 
which it is to be accomplished. There 
will be a historic perspective for the first 
and the second conferences. Forces will 
be more strongly active, situations will 
be clearer, duties will be plainer than 
they have been hitherto. It will be seen 
that the new era is already here, and that 
the political organization of mankind 
into one body is so far advanced that 
tie different organs are visibly taking 
form. 

Already it is the fact that, by the action 
of the second conference, self-conscious 
world legislation has been proposed, as 
world legislation had been unconsciously 
proposed by the first conference of The 
Hague and by many previous inter- 
national conferences and congresses. 
Already several separate germs of the 
world executive department have been 
exercising official and formal action 
under authority of the nations. Now 
the world judiciary is added to the official 
list. Taking all these developments to- 
gether, it is not only timely and true to 
say that the world legislature is here and 
that mankind has come into a partial 
self-consciousness of political unity, but 
it seems to show lack of a discerning 
mind to hold otherwise. We are right 
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in the thick of these momentous develop- 
ments before we realize it. 

Again, the actual development of 
world forces has outrun the observation 
of mankind in the matter of arbitration 
of international difficulties. For years, 
yes, for centuries, there have been pro- 
positions of more or less definite interna- 
tional action for the settlement of dif- 
ferences between nations. In _ recent 
years foremost in this endeavor has been 
the Mohonk Conference. At the second 
Hague Conference there was an unsuccess- 
ful effort for the establishment of a world 
court of arbitration. But the world 
judicial system, which that conference 
inaugurated, will make a special court of 
arbitration needless. Out of the body 
of international law, and still higher, 
out of the world’s sense of justice, will 
develop the world code under which the 
world judiciary will practice. It will be 
as much higher than a world court of 
arbitration as a state court is higher than 
a state board of arbitration. Such a 
court of arbitration will be an inferior 
and needless body under the natural 
development of the world judiciary. 


That is, before men have been able to 


- work out their inferior device, the 
magnificent forces of all mankind, run- 
ning ahead faster than we have realized, 
will make our labors vain, just as the 
return of the summer sun makes hotbeds 
superfluous. All honor to the men who 
have worked for international arbitration 
and who have consecrated their efforts 
for the peace of the world. Without 
them this development would have been 
retarded. But the real forces in mankind 
have been broader and stronger than any 
man hasdreamed. World unity is nearer 
than had been supposed. What seemed 
at the beginning of this century to be 
perhaps hundreds of years in the future 
is now proved to be right at our doors 
as we count time in the progress of the 
nations. 

These world forces are constantly and 
powerfully in action. Not by spasms do 
they advance, dependent upon meetings 
of world conferences at The Hague. 
Before the third conference shall meet a 
great change will have occurred from the 
status which existed when the second 
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conference ended. We are justified in 
predicting this because of the rapid ad- 
vance which was made during the years 
between the first and the second con- 
ferences. Great as was the gain then, 
greater may be expected during the 
succeeding eight years, because now the 
world is in the enjoyment of a parti«l 
self-consciousness of political unity whic 
did not exist then. There will be all the 
difference between intelligent effort to- 
ward a particular end and a blind gropin:; 
in obedience to an instinct which does n« 
foresee the end and which has no definit 
plan of advance. That, in itself, wi 
bring great gain. 

But during these coming eight year 
there will be operative, with double 
efficiency, all the forces of commerce, o 
travel, and of social intermingling whic! 
contributed to the advance of the previou 
years. Never before was the missionary) 
spirit as widespread as it is to-day 
Never before were local population: 
learning so fast from all the remainde: 
of the world in order that they may the 
better conduct their own affairs. World 
unity is being promoted in a hundred 
other ways than by conscious, intelligent 
action. 

Therefore, considering this intelligent 
and unintelligent operation of mighty 
forces, all making to the organic unity of 
the nations as one, it is fair to forecast a 
totally different atmosphere for the third 
world conference from that at either the 
first or the second. Most surely there 
will be a better realization of what world 
unity means in itself and of what it carries 
with it. When the third conference shall 
meet there will be far wider trust in the 
friendly motives and unselfish purposes 
of other nations than has ever existed in 
any international conference hitherto. 
In the delegate sitting on the other side 
of the table will be recognized a true 
brotker. Mutual trust will supplant, toa 
degree till then impossible, even if it is 
not perfectly developed, the suspicion 
with which every act of another nation 
has been received. On this basis of 
trust there will be a readiness to advance 
to higher relations and an acceptance at 
face value of promises of friendship which 
has been impossible hitherto. It will be 
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easier than ever to carry measures of 
progress, and the momentum of world 
faith in mankind will catch even the 
backward and the distrustful. 

Then, without formal persuasion, or 
much argument, it is fair to expect that 
the desired progress toward disarma- 
ment, more than the limitation of 
armaments, will be secured. With a 
true world court in operation, with a 
body of world law sufficient for the pur- 
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pose of covering international differences, 
there will be no more need of armaments 
than the states of the United States need 
armaments when they have the courts of 
the nation for the enforcement of their 
rights. All this will come about at some 
subsequent conference, in due, easy, and 
natural process of development. Condi- 
tions will then be ripe, and the fruit will 
fall into the hands of mankind. It is no 
discouragement that it has not ripened. 


A ROBIN 


By ELEANOR NICOL 


A robin, a robin. 


Oh, I heard him sing, 


Saw the red on his breast and the brown of his wing. 
He came from the blue sky, there over the hills, 
And thrilled all the air with his passionate trills. 


A robin, arobin, just bursting with song; 
Caressingly warbling, while winging along; 
An answering call from some hidden retreat, 
A rapturous greeting, the song is complete. 


A robin, a robin. 


’*Tis springtime, I ween, 


I saw his bright shadow a glint in the stream, 
As kissed by the sunshine he paused on his way 
To trill forth a promise of blossoms and May. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE PUBLIC 


By W. P. P. LONGFELLOW 


¥ ture is peculiar and new. It has 

A. in past ages been the dominant art; 
to dayitissonomore. Among the Greeks, 
Evyptians, Romans, and the civilized 
races of the middle ages, most of their 
productive labor went intoit. It was the 
er bodiment of religious aspirations and 
civic splendor, the symbol of military 
power and imperial dominion. The other 
ar's were nursed by it, and brought up 
in subservience to it. In each of these 
periods a single style prevailed, in which 
ali the arts were assimilated to facile com- 
bination, and the people at large, used to 
secing that style in all things about them, 
were in the best position for appreciating 


i present condition of architec- 


‘it in large works as well as small, for 


judging buildings and their adornments 
of painting and sculpture all in one light. 

Now we have changed all this. It has 
been reserved for our time, and chiefly for 
our country, to build streets in which 
buildings of every style we know jostle 
each other like jugs on the shelves of a 
china shop. Nothing could have been 
less fortifying to a safe professional taste 
or more upsetting to popular judgment 
than the experiments in style that our 
country has gone through within a cen- 
tury. We began with our inherited 
Colonial, of many good qualities if no 
great ones, which we must needs throw 
away to try new fashions; then came the 
Greek revival; then the Downing period, 
leading up to the so-called Vernacular; 
then the Gothic revival and the French 
Romantic, with its accompanying Man- 
sards; the Queen Anne, an excursion into 
Romanesque; and at last a revival of 
Italian and Classic forms leading back to 
‘Colonial, till we are near where we started, 
but encumbered with an enormous quan- 
tity of baggage picked up en route. 
What wonder that people come to assume, 
not only that one style is as good as 
another, but that all together are as good 


as one? What wonder that architects 
themselves not only lose that familiar 
sensitiveness to special forms and their 
due combinations that approaches an 
instinct and is the technical secret of their 
best work, but fail to agree on any archi- 
tectural language, and so lose much of the 
mutual help and common impetus due 
to people who work on the same lines? 
And if the architect is at such disadvan- 
tage under our eclectic habit, the public 
is still worse off, for it takes its lesson 
only from what the architect sets before 
it. If this lacks consistency and har- 
mony, or that subtle quality which we 
call style, how are people to learn what 
harmony is, or style? How conceive any 
standard of judgment by which to esti- 
mate what they see? The architect has all 
the architecture of past ages to chasten 
his judgment and refine his perceptions; 
the public has none of this. Therefore 
our public is no guide to the architect. 
The most he can expect from it is to 
follow his work with intelligent interest, 
to line his pocket — rather gingerly — 
with fees, perhaps encouraging him when 
it is good, but hardly helping to restrain 
him when he goes wrong. 

A dozen years ago or more the exhibi- 
tion at Chicago gave us an opportunity, 
which architects accepted with delight, of 
putting together in one large area a great 
group of buildings amounting to a 
town — in a single style and of uniform 
material. They were arranged with a 
careful eye to combined effect on skilfully 
planned lines, with due provision for both 
continuity and contrast and with a great 
variety of position and vista. Leading 
architects were called from all over the 
country. One or two wayward brothers 
insisted on designing in styles of their 
own choosing, but almost all held loyally 
to the conditions. The result was mar- 
velously successful. The individual 
buildings were designed with great skill 
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and variety within the limits of the classic 
or neo-classic manner that was prescribed. 
But the illuminating success, as had been 
hoped, was in the great consistent scheme 
of architecture, ably conceived, and 
carried out “with complete harmony of 
parts. It was such a thing as home- 
keeping Americans had never imagined, 
and as travelers could not find anywhere. 
I remember that some critics were so im- 
pervious to its teaching as to lament that 
the buildings claimed attention that 
should have been saved for their contents 
—as if American architecture and sculp- 
ture were not as important and as worthy 
of exhibition as American soap and cook- 
stoves. We hoped that it would be a 
lesson in largeness of design, in harmony 
of composition, and unity of style, that 
would not be forgotten in spite of its 
perishableness. At least, after it the 
confusion among us was somewhat abated. 

One thing which has influenced, I 
think, the public’s way of regarding 
architecture is an unconscious substitu- 
tion of the painter’s view of it for the 
architect’s. This is modern, a thing of 


the last generation or two. Within that 
time a new art of landscape painting has 
been developed, and with it the pictur- 


esque painting of buildings. Now the 
painter’s way of looking at a building is 
very different from the architect’s. The 
architect looks for the designer’s idea, the 
shape he has given it in all its parts; that 
is, the human quality in it: to him the 
work is first and last a work of art. It 
interests the painter mainly as a work of 
nature, especially if it is more or less 
ruinous, as from the painter’s point of 
view every building ought to be. He 
looks for the natural color, the texture, 
the stains, the weathering, the accidental 
lights and shadows. Every mark of 
decay is precious to him; for the carefully 
studied proportions, the delicate adjust- 
ments of line, the character of details, he 
does not care. They would even be im- 
pediments to him, diverting his attention 
from things he does care for. Therefore, 
though painters sketch. buildings, it is a 
rare thing to find a painter who will draw 
one as it looks to its creator. His draw- 
ing, conceived as a sketch, remains a 
sketch to the end, however far he carries 
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it. But architecture does not accom- 
modate itself to sketching. Buildings 
are good material for sketching, like other 
things in a view, but architecture is not. 
If you want to sketch a building well you 
must leave out most of the architecture, 
unless it is very simple; and this the 
painter does. 

Painting being now the dominant art, 
the public is inclined to take its views of 
art from the painter, as the master in art, 
and learns to look at buildings as he does. 
The great pictorial magazines, which ave 
the average reader’s school of art, enforce 
this habit. They print many good draw - 
ings of architecture, but they also shiie 
with painter’s drawings which are caric:.- 
tures of the buildings they represent. Lit 
the amateur of architecture, then, be on 
his guard against the picturesque view. 
A drawing of architecture must be a por- 
trait. Its truth, its value, depend on its 
details as much as music does. Once in 
studying a statue to be set up in a public 
place I was criticizing the crude details 
of the pedestal. ‘‘Oh, well,’ was the 
answer, ‘‘so long as the general movement 
of the line is right, the details don't 
matter.”’ It was a musician who spoke; 
but what would she have said at hearing 
a nocturne of Chopin or symphony of 
Mozart shorn of its details —its hat 
monies reduced to their rudiments, the 
melodies shaved down to scales and 
arpeggios, the figured passages simplified, 
and only the tone coloring of the piano, 
or of violins, horns, and bassoons left to 
it? Soitis with the architect and his art. 
Enjoy the painter’s views of buildings as 
parts of his pictures, effects of color, tone, 
light, and shade; but if you love archi 
tecture, or wish to, go elsewhere for that. 
I have here a painter’s view of a porch of 
the cathedral at Lausanne and a photo 
graph of it. If the reader prefers the 
painter’s rendering it means that he is 
looking for a picture, not for architecture 

There is a certain firmness and positive 
ness of design which, though it be foreign 
perhaps to the taste of to-day, is not onl) 
native to architecture, but becoming, 
befitting its robust origin and uses. Any 
attempt to shirk this characteristic is 
foolish, and robs it of its manliness. A 
building must be well squared, with 
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clearly? marked horizontal and upright 
lines, for the most part straight lines, 
under peril of looking undecided, feeble, 
and amateurish. He to whom a straight 
line or a right angle is abhorrent lacks the 
sense for the commanding qualities of 
architecture. For whatever doctrina- 
rians or ethical critics may say of it, 
architecture, as much as painting, is an 
art of appearances. It is subject to 
ethical laws, like everything else that 
man does, in so far as it may fulfil or con- 
tradict them, but they are no part of its 
special code, not even a guide to its pro- 
duction, any more than they are to the 
art of healing or the production of ma- 
chinery. While the laws of ethics or 
practical needs control the design of a 
building in their sphere they are as useless 
in determining the artistic question: 
What will give the visual beauty that the 
designer is in search of, as the moral law 
under which the physician must practice 
is to decide whether the symptoms of this 
patient call for quinine or opium. 
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But half a century ago there sprung up 
in the midst of the Gothic revival, and 
chiefly in England, a doctrine that had 
not been heard before: that beauty 
evolved itself directly out of construction 
and use; that so the way to give beauty 
to any work of construction and use was 
to let it show frankly and simply how it 
was made and for what, and that this 
would zpso facto assure to it the beauty it 
was capable of. This doctrine, following 
a time of decadence in the arts, seemed 
peculiarly opposite to an art which is 
based on construction, and led an effec- 
tive revolt against a great deal of affecta- 
tion and sham beauty. It helped to en- 
courage freshness and straightforward- 
ness in the arts of design, qualities which 
are as refreshing in art as in conduct; 
though they are as distinct from beauty 
as character is from complexion. But 
it was nevertheless pure dogma, without 
rational basis and in direct conflict with 
experience. Its method produced attrac- 
tive work in thehands of askillful designer, 
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as almost any method does, but in those 
of the untrained and self-confident ama- 
teur, or of the unmoral professional, it 
begot all the shams and horrors that 
attached to the Eastlake movement. 
Architecture is the more handicapped 
because its excellence comes of qualities 
that are not in fashion nowadays. All 
great architecture has been carefully 
ordered, formal, stately, with an effort 
for symmetry, elegance, and fineness of 
form; above all, harmonized throughout 
by subordination of part to part, and of 
all parts to the whole. Now these qual- 
ities are not merely neglected, but dis- 
tinctly out of favor. People like ease 
and the appearance of carelessness — 
above all things, freedom. ‘The arts must 
go in shirt sleeves. A cottage interests 
more persons than a church, a rural 
church more than a city church. Up to 
the nineteenth century all the arts, includ- 
ing music and literature, were based on 
the study of form. The arts of design 
were shaped by the rigorous study of the 
human figure, in which form was followed 
out to the last degree of refinement. 
Whether this domination of form had 
gone too far or not I cannot argue here; 
but early in the last century the Gothic 
revival, the Romantic movement in liter- 
ature, the study of landscape, the era of 
instrumentation in music, brought new 
opportunities to the artist, with the 
dangerous gift of unlimited freedom and 
disregard of old models and the over- 
throw of old traditions. The study of 
form fell into neglect and even contempt. 
One might often hear the impatient ex- 
clamation, ‘“‘I hate symmetry,’ as you 
might hear, ‘“‘I hate red hair.’”’ Fortu- 
nately things are not so bad now. We 
are beginning to see that irregularity is 
not always beautiful; to rediscover that 
symmetry is one means of securing beauty 
in design, that picturesque building is not 
the whole of architecture, but for the 
acknowledgment that form is the essence 
of good design, and for the enjoyment of 
fine form that lies at the bottom of good 
architecture, we still wait. The decora- 


tive craze of the last generation might 
have brought this recognition if it had not 
spent itself in the pursuit of color, but it 
seemed rather to aggravate the general 
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indifference to form. We could even 
discover a feeling that fineness of form 
is not only inferior to fineness of color, 
but really hostile to it, as unhappy a 
doctrine as artists have ever evolved. [| 
recall how a while ago, when English 
potters after long stimulation had at- 
tained to a considerable fineness, sorie 
of them took up the whim of moulding « 
jug to a delicate profile and then thum»- 
ing it out of shape on one side in wanten 
scorn of the beauty of their own wor. 
For a little while this was in fashion, anc I 
heard a lady exclaim, ‘I like that b»- 
cause it is so odd,’’—a reason worthy f 
Mrs. Nickleby. 

But the criterions of judgment a 
different for different styles, because t! 
styles have grown up under the domini 
of different ideas, and so are shaped 
different ends. Greek architecture w 
shaped by the desire for beauty, a 
hardly by anything else ; Gothic, primarily 
by constructive exigencies, in the desire 
to make stone ceilings for churches 
that should not burn. Therefore the 
idea of beauty underlies every form in 
classic architecture, and stone construc- 
tion every form in medieval. The 
Greeks were gifted with an exquisite 
sense for form in all kinds of design and 
all combinations, and they saw early that 
the essence of form lay in proportion. So 
their scheme of design was an elaborate 
adjustment of proportions not only in 
large masses, but in the relation of every 
feature and every detail to the whole and 
to every other. By this their architects 
constructed their Orders and their canons 
of the human figure. Therefore if we are 
looking for the beauty of classic archi- 
tecture we shall find it in the proportion 
ing of the Orders and the designs evolved 
from them. The beauty of Gothic we 
shall find in the way they carried out 
their constructive ideas, but also in the 
beauty of the detail in which they clothed 
them. The medieval builders were 
artists, like the Greeks, but, being domi- 
nated by their constructive ideas, they had 
no use for a scale of graduated parts like 
the classic, and proportioned every part 
to its work in their constructive scheme. 
The classic styles embody chosen ideas 
of abstract beauty; the medieval, no- 
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bility of aims, abounding individual in- 
vention, and an inexhaustible supply of 
beautiful decorative detail. Therefore 
we must not look in either-for the special 
beauties of the other, nor condemn be- 
cause we do not find them, as the men of 
the Renaissance scorned the Gothic be- 
cause of its lack of fixed proportion, or as 
we in the iast century pilloried the Roman 
and the Renaissance for want of moral 
qualities. 

it was the boast of the Renaissance 
architects that they restored the careful 
study in proportion of the classic builders, 
which had been forgotten and buried in 
excess of detail by the medievals. This 
was the meaning of “Tutta quasta 
musica,’— all that musical harmony,— 
which Alberti and his followers vaunted. 
Of architectural design this is almost the 
whole, and this the leaders of the Ren- 
cissance exemplified in the forgotten 





Orders which they brought to light from 
antiquity. A great many attempts have 
been made to determine artistic propor- 
tions by fixed ratios of numbers, halves, 
quarters, thirds, etc., but there is no sub- 
stitute for the trained eye. The archi- 
tect of the Boston Public Library said 
one day, as we were looking at a model: 
of the main cornice which he had set up, 
“You have got to learn to know the 
value of a half an inch, a quarter, yes, 
even an eighth of an inch,’’ and he was 
right. This sensitive perception - the 
architect must have, and to judge the 
quality of good architecture requires 
something of the kind in the beholder. 
The classic builders and the architects of 
the Renaissance tabulated the lessons of 
it in minute schedules, not as a scheme 
of unalterable perfection, but as a record 
of experience without which the workman 
or the ordinary designer could not be 
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trusted to go right; and at this day it 
would be well if the amateur of archi- 
tecture would discipline his eye by them 
— not that he may know quarters and 
eighths of an inch, as the architect should, 
but that he may feel the difference be- 
tween fine proportion and rude wherever 
he,sees them, as one who listens to fine 
music should tecognize the intervals of 
chords and their harmonic relations. 

As for the general question of porpor- 
tion, every one sees that a roof may be 
too high, or a story too low; that a cornice 
may be too thin, or a tower may dwarf 
and spoil the front of a church, as we see 
indeed in many English parish churches. 
What we need to remember is that pro- 
portion is the fundamental excellence, 
and that its control must pervade the 
whole of a design, bringing every dimen- 
sion of every detail into relation with 
every other and with the whole. It is 
known that by the system which the 
Roman builders and the law-givers of the 
Renaissance laid down for their Orders, 
whole facades, whole buildings indeed, 
could be planned so that, given the width 
of a dentil, and a careful enumeration of 
the features, ten men could indepen- 
dently design the same front, and when 
their designs were accurately carried out 
(if that were possible) the results should 
not differ much. This was to the Romans, 
who invented it, a practical system by 
which they could carry on a vast amount 
of work with a minimum of architectural 
direction. To modern architects it is 
only a theoretical scheme, one of innum- 
erable possible ones, and to be varied 
in practice at the will of the designer. 
Yet it embodied so much experience and 
artistic skill, such a careful and delicate 
working out of the principle of graduated 
proportion, that it has stood as a model 
before the world to this day. 

Let us notice as examples some inter- 
esting points in the Greek Doric, the 
progenitor of the whole family of Euro- 
pean architectures. We all know the 


chief attributes of the Doric Temple, 
and its gradual increase in size and re- 
finement as it developed. Our illustra- 
tions show one of the earliest examples, 
the Temple at Pestum; and the latest 
The rev- 


masterwork, the Parthenon. 
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erent tenacity with which the Greek clung 
to his ancestral ideas is in painful contrast 
to the eager haste with which we mod- 
erns rush from one architectural form 
to another, throwing away each new 
idea before we have well brought out 
what isin it. We notice how in the long 
interval the ponderous entablature is 
lightened, the heavy columns grown 
slenderer, and their lines straighter, the 
soft-looking cushion of the capitol given 
place to a superbly springing curve which 
carries its load triumphantly. Of the 
delicate curvatures that have been dcis- 
covered in all the leading lines of the 
building there is no time to speak here. 
We should not see them if we were stand- 
ing now before the building in its prime. 
They are to be detected only by sighting 
along the lines from end to end, or by 
a surveyor’s instruments. Our illustra- 
tion (No. 2), from a very carefully made 
model, will show better than any attain- 
able view some of the effects on which 
the beauty of the building depends. 
Notice especially the firm lines, the clear 
division of the entablature, above all the 
effects of light and shade, for of these 
the Greeks were the greatest masters. 
Mark the unbroken lights and the fretted 
shadows, the darker band of the mottled 
frieze, half-toned between the shadowed 
cornice and the brightness of the fair 
surface of the architrave. 

One other detail I wish to mention, to 
show the fineness of the effects which 
the Greeks reached by their study of 
light and shade. This is the little line, 
the fine rabbet, as the builders call it, 
which the Greek cut on the lower edge of 
the corona, or overhang of his cornice. 
We see it in the illustration of the Order 
of the Parthenon. Its office is to soften 
the sudden break from the bright sun- 
light on the cornice to the deep shadow. 
The engraver or the painter does the 
same thing to soften a sudden change of 
tint; the engraver, by drawing a broken 
and crumbling line, or a light double line, 
the painter by slightly blurring his hard 
outline. The architect, carrying out a 
severer design, must not attenuate his 
contrast into softness; so he undercuts 
the edge sharply to shut off the reflected 
sunshine from the under edge of his 
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rabbet, which would otherwise almost: 


obliterate its effect. This is one of the 
cunningest devices of the cunning Greek: 
it also serves as a drip for the rain, but 
unnecessarily, there being other drips 
just above it and just below. Its real 
office is esthetic and its effect altogether 
charming. 

These are fine technical points, you 
may say. Yes, but compare them with 
the countless tints of black or blue or 
white in a Whistler portrait or a Sargent 
drapery, without recognizing which you 
cannot judge the painting. Details they 
are; but architecture is an art of details, 
like music, as well as of broad general 
effects. 

Doubtless one of the things which have 


' kept the Classic Orders alive through so 


many centuries is their admirable clear- 
ness of design, for perhaps the most im- 
portant quality in architectural design — 
I do not say the highest excellence, but 
the fundamental — is clearness. Clear- 


ness does not necessarily imply great 
simplicity, though simplicity is its hand- 
maid. Orderly arrangement will clarify 
a complex design and multiplied parts, 
while a much simpler one may be con- 
fused by disorder. Classicai buildings 
and modern French buildings have this 
quality, and in the Classic examples at 
least it is greatly enhanced by simplicity. 
The noble front of Notre Dame of Paris 
also is a fine instance of a clear distribu- 
tion that impresses the beholder at first 
sight, whether he sees it from the Parvis 
before the church, or far off down the 
river from the Pont des Arts, as many 
of you recall it, no doubt. The clear 
division of the front, divided horizontally 
by the galleries of statues, vertically ac- 
cording to the lines of the nave and the 
great towers, helped by the contrast of 
the bare wall spaces and the richness of 
the decorated features, make a design 
that catches the attention at any dis- 
tance. Compare it with the approxi- 








mately contemporary front of Rouen, 
whose greater picturesqueness and vivac- 
ity of detail are confused by crowding in the 
middle stories, and in spite of a fascinat- 
ing richness, fail to seize attention or 
hold their place in the memory like the 
other. 

But we must not expect much popular 
care for the fine arts when all the great 
interests of the day are drawing men’s 
attention in other directions. And 


though the practical uses of architecture 
do claim attention, as they claim a great 
deal of money, and as they give oppor- 
tunity for display which is attractive to 
people who are growing fast in wealth, 
architecture as an art, we have just seen, 
One 


is behind the others in popularity. 
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MODEL OF PARTHENON 




















reason for this I have already implied,— 
that it is the most subjective of arts, the 
most independent in its beauty of the 
world about us; for it is notable how 
much man likes to be reminded in art 
of the things he sees every day, the things 
among which he lives. The source of 
much popular admiration for works of 
art is the mere reminder of familiar 
things, as the sight of one’s country’s flag 
in a foreign town thrills the patriotic 
traveler, but with a feeling as remote 
as possible from artistic appreciation. 
Yet I am inclined to say that the repre- 
sentative art of the twentieth century 
is, after all, not painting nor sculpture 
nor architecture, but upholstery. I use 
the word as typical of the qualities that 
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are popular in decoration; for it em- 
bodies most of the artistic aspirations 
of modern people,— superficial splendor, 
useless enrichment of surface, absolute 
subordination of form to color, the search 
for every kind of effect in quality of ma- 
terial, the cheapening. of ornamental 
forms, the disregard of structural expres- 
sion, indeed of all expression, and the 
neylect of self-restraint. 

it would be interesting to look back 
and see how this tendency has grown 
upon the other arts — painting, for 
instance, from Rubens, Veronese, Tiepolo, 
down through Baudry, Bouguereau, to 
Duran, Whistler, Sargent, and the illus- 
trators of books and magazines. Late 
sculptors have done their best in the same 
line to imitate as well as they could the 
qualities of painting, the textures of 
stuffs; and in architecture the movement 
which is called /’art nouveau has pro- 
duced in France, Belgium, and Germany 
whole facades which look as if they came 
from upholsterers’ shops. The turning 
of houses, churches, halls, monuments, 
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into curious caskets or jewel-boxes, in 
which we may accumulate and display 
our bits of sculpture and painting and 
upholstery, is quite a modern transfor- 
mation, although a tendency to this is to 
be seen in the treatment of religious 
structures in all ages under the influence 
of pious sentiment, but restrained there 
by the tradition of an overruling archi- 
tecture. The condition of mind that 
leads to this is much enforced by the de- 
velopment of the amateur artist, espe- 
cially in our country and England. The 
movement for what we clumsily call art- 
education had for its primary object to 
educate a constituency capable of recog- 
nizing and enjoying good art. But the 
movement once started and the schools 
filled, it was inevitable that a universal 
desire to create art should follow. The 
pleasure of production was too enticing. 
Innumerable pupils were smitten with 
eagerness to do rather than to learn, 
crude production took the place of care- 
ful education, and the popular schools of 
art have turned out many more immature 
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and self-confident producers than com- 
petent and well-trained judges. The 
amateur painter, decorator, even sculptor, 
is about us on every hand; we cannot get 
away from his work. The community is 
beginning to get a little tired of him; I 
fancy he will in time get tired of himself, 
and perhaps the evil will in this way work 
its own cure. Architecture is a difficult 
art, and fortunately it is one which the 
amateur can hardly practice without 
conspicuous failure, so it is comparatively 
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exempt from this disadvantage; but the 
effect of absorbing so much of the artistic 
enthusiasm of the public in other arts 
has undoubtedly been to divert interest 
from it, and in a way to starve it. Archi- 
tecture may have its day again; but 
before it can again hold the commanding 
position among the arts which has be- 
longed to it in the great building-ages the 
world must greatly change in temper 
and interest. At present, civilizatio: is 
marching on roads that are strange to rt. 
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TOMMY STEVENS, PEACEMAKER 


By HARRIETTE C. BAKER 


OMMY sat upon the woodpile 
gazing drearily into space. All the 
beauty and brightness of a June 

morning was lost upon him. In vain did 
Fido, the fat puppy, latest and dearest of 
his many pets, dance and frolic about 
him, inviting him to join in the usual 
rompand race. In vain did the motherly 
old white hen, with her numerous family 
tagging leisurely behind, approach him, 
telling him in anxious clucks that she 
was still waiting for her breakfast. Even 
the thin, dejected yellow kitten, which 
only the day before Tommy had rescued 
from a crowd of boys, and which ever 
since had refused to be separated from 
him, finding her soft, purring caresses 
disregarded, looked at him keenly from 
her tired little bleary eyes, and decided 
in her small cat mind that Tommy 
wasn’t having a good time. 

And Tommy wasn’t. The worst of it 
was he didn’t know what was the matter. 
Good times had always been a matter of 
course to Tommy. In all his short life 
he had never known anything else. 
Good times in which he and papa and 
mamma were always the prime factors. 
When they had lived in town he had 
thought none of the other boys had so 
cozy a home; but since they had moved 
out to this new home, where there were 
trees and grass and birds and flowers, 
where he could have dogs and kittens and 
rabbits to his heart’s content, then indeed 
did life take on new joys and to-day 
always seemed better than yesterday, 
until — 

Until what? That, alas, was what 
Tommy didn’t know, and not knowing, 
had no way of finding out. It wasn’t 
because everything didn’t Jook the same. 
It did. Tommy had been over all that 
in his puzzled little mind. Nothing was 
gone, that he could see, although he felt 
as if everything, almost, was gone. 

““T guess I’m going to be sick,’”’ he 
said aloud. ‘‘ MaybeI ought to goin and 
go to bed.” This, however, seemed such 


a terrible thing to do, under any circum- 
stances, that Tommy hesitated and 
turned his gaze toward a small gray house 
across the street. ‘“‘ Likely as not she’d 
know,” he said under his breath. ‘I 
wish she’d come out.” 

As if in direct answer the front door 
of the gray house opened suddenly and 
closed with a bang behind a flying 
figure that crossed the street like a streak 
of lightning and darted behind the wood- 
pile. ‘“‘Come round here, Tommy,” 
floated over in a cautious whisper, and 
Tommy obediently slipped from his 
perch to join the fugitive, followed by 
the pup, the hen, and the yellow kitten. 

‘What a string of things you always 
have chasing after you,’’ came a voice 
from somewhere. Tommy looked around 
inquiringly. ‘‘ Look up, old blind eyes,”’ 
went on the mocking voice, “‘ in this hole 
— see — come on — it’s big enough for 
two.” 

“We didn’t think when we built this 
cave in this woodpile how useful it would 
be, did we?” panted Tommy, as he 
clutched the little thin red hand held out 
for his assistance. ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
Adelaide Emaline? ”’ 

“TI thought the baby was waking up. 
’Tisn’t likely he is, but he was twisting 
some, and I thought I’d better get out 
before I was sure. I’ve tended him all 
day. He’s ugly as a bear!” 

Tommy looked at her sympathetically, 
his own troubles for the moment for- 
gotten. ‘‘He does cry lots,” he said 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ but I think babies are 
kind of nice.” 

“ That’s ’cause you haven’t got any,” 
snapped his companion. “ If it wasn’t 
for babies and that old parlor organ, I’d 
stand some show of having a good time. 
When it ain’t one it’s the other, all the 
whole enduring time. I ought to be 
practising the ‘Alpine Hunter’ this 
very minute.” 

“What a funny name you’ve got, 
Adelaide Emaline,”’ said Tommy, hur- 
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riedly striving to turn the conversation to 
smoother channels. ‘It chokes my 
mouth all up when I say it. What makes 
you use the whole of it? Every day, 
anyway?” he amended. 

“I’ve always hoped you wouldn’t 
notice my name, but most everybody 
does,’ said Adelaide Emaline, passing 
Tommy a short, chunky stick of wood. 
“Here, throw that at that pup, and 
make him stop that yapping. Ma never’ll 
think of my being in the woodpile unless 
that pup tells her. 

“About my name? Oh, yes. Well, 
you see ma had a sister Adelaide and pa 
had a sister Emaline. Both of ’em is old 
maids, and I guess they’ve got some 
money, paand ma humors’emso. They 
both wanted me named after ’em — I’m 
the first girl, you know — and so to keep 
from having a fuss I had to take both 
names. Ma said she tried to mix the 
names somehow and make just one, but 
she says it can’t be done and make any- 
thing that sounds civilized. I’ve laid 
awake nights myself, that’s all the time 
I get, and mixed and mixed, but I can’t 
make anything sensible. Pa calls me 


‘Sis’ when there ain’t anybody round, 


but ma says that seems to her like cheat- 
ing, and she calls me the whole thing 
less she’s in an awful hurry. 

‘Aunt Adelaide gave me the parlor 
organ and Aunt Emaline pays for my 
lessons,’’ added the victim with inde- 
scribable bitterness. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Tommy slowly, as a 
thought so horrible, so wicked that he 
hesitated to express it, came to him, 
‘‘ perhaps, if they are old ladies, they 
will d —, they won’t live forever, some- 
times old ladies don’t, you know — 
and then by 

“Yes, I’ve thought of that,’ broke 
in Adelaide Emaline cheerfully. “ If 
that happens, as I hope it will, I’m going 
to be called ‘ Maude Agnes Evangeline,’ 
and I’m going to give that parlor organ 
to the little red-headed Jones girl round 
the corner.”’ 

Tommy’s ruddy face almost paled at 
this sinful determination. How brave 
and wise she was. If any one could help 
him, surely she was the one. He wished 
she knew something of his trouble without 
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his telling her. Somehow it didn’t seem 
right to tell anyone what he hardly dared 
think even to himself. 

A step on the walk made him start 
quickly and look eagerly over the edge of 
the cave. ‘‘ Why, it’s papa!” he cried 
joyfully. ‘Wait a minute!” and 
scrambling from the cave he ran as fast 
as his fat legs could carry him toward 
the house. Adelaide Emaline, watching 
him curiously, saw him slip his grimy 
little hand into that of the tall, broad- 
shouldered man, and trudging along 
beside him, disappear within the cool- 
looking screen door that opened upon ‘he 
cozy, shaded little vine-covered porch 

He was gone but a few minutes when 
he came slowly out, closing the door 
softly behind him, and in a strangely 
subdued manner approached the wood- 
pile. The pup, the hen, and the kitten, 
who had followed him down and were 
anxiously waiting his reappearance, 
turned solemnly about and trailed se- 
dately along in the rear. That this was 
a new Tommy there was no doubt, but 
he should have a fair trial. 

‘““What’s the matter, Tommy?”’ in- 
quired Adelaide Emaline. ‘‘ Anybody 
sick? ”’ 

‘““ No,” said Tommy. 
any one sick. I don’t know what’s the 
matter.’”’ He burst out suddenly, the 
big tears rolling down his chubby cheeks. 
‘““ But something’s wrong, and I feel bad 
inside.” 

‘“‘ Been eating anything? ’’ questioned 
the practical Adelaide Emaline, her mind 
rapidly reviewing the various symptoms 
constantly occurring among her num- 
erous brothers and sisters. 

“°Tisn’t that,” sobbed Tommy. 
“°Tisn’t like that —jit’s worse — it’s 
the way things are and seem. You can't 
see it — I don’t know what it is, but it’s 
awful,’ he said, swallowing hard and 
rfibbing the tears away with his fat fists. 
“* Awful, just awful.” 

Adelaide Emaline settled back with a 
look of despair. “If you can’t tell me 
plainer than that, what ails you, Tommy 
Stevens, I can’t do anything for you. 
When did this thing — whatever it is 
begin? ”’ 

Tommy reflected. 


*“ No, there isn’t 


““ Day before ves- 
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terday I noticed something queer,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ but nothing much till yesterday, 
and to-day it’s worse, lots worse.”’ 

‘‘ You don’t seem to have much sense, 
Tommy,” said his would-be consoler 
frankly. ‘‘ Seems to me if anything was 
the matter with me as bad as it is 
with you, I could tell somewhere near 
whatit was. Isitan ache ora sore spot?” 

“Oh, it isn’t me!” cried Tommy. 
“Tt isn’t me. It’s the stillness, and 
mamma crying, and staying upstairs — 
and papa not talking and laughing any 
more — and no rides — nor walks — nor 
working in the garden — nor anything 
same as I’m used to,’’ he went on eagerly. 
“It’s just lonesome all the time, seems 
as if the air was all choky, and no 
matter what you say it don’t seem to fit 
in good—oh, I can’t tell you. There 
isn’t much to #ell. It’s just something 
that as.” 

‘““Oh-h! ”’ ejaculated Adelaide Emaline, 
a gleam of intelligence illuminating her 
shrewd little thin face. ‘‘ Well, Tommy 
Stevens, I know what’s the matter. 
Your pa and ma are having a row.”’ 

Tommy gasped. ‘‘A—what?” he 
whispered. 

“A row,—they’re mad about some- 
thing,” explained Adelaide Emaline. 
‘‘Maybe your pa has done something your 
ma don’t like, and maybe it’s the other 
way. You can’t always tell by just 
looking on, but that’s what’s wrong. 
My pa and ma has ’em real often,” she 
added, with an air of importance. ‘Sol 
ought to know.” 

Tommy looked at her doubtfully. He 
was a polite little boy and not for worlds 
would he have told her, had he known 
how, of the vast difference between his 
papa and mamma and her ‘‘ pa and ma.”’ 
Still they were all folks. He remembered 
that his Sunday-school teacher had told 
him that no matter how different folks 
looked and seemed and dressed, they 
had about the same kind of feelings 
inside. It was a big thought for a little 
boy. ‘‘ Well,” he said after a long pause, 
‘that may be it. If it is, how long will 
it last? ”’ 

‘“‘ T don’t know, and it ain’t likely they 
do,” replied Adelaide Emaline, with a 
wisdom far beyond her years. ‘‘ You 


can’t calculate much on things like that. 
Sometimes something big happens and 
makes ’em forget all about it. Some- 
times, I reckon, they find out they’re 
wrong and are sorry and make up, and 
sometimes it just wears away slow, like a 
snowbank in the sunshine.” 

Tommy sighed. 

“T wouldn’t mind it so much, if I was 
you,” continued his adviser. ‘‘’Twon’t 
do a mite of good. I’d just love to stay 
and play with you, but I’ve got to learn 
three scales and play that ‘Alpine 
Hunter’ over ten times clear through, 
‘cause to-morrow’s the day I take my 
lesson, and likely’s not the baby won’t 
sleep this afternoon. Good land!” she 
cried, a sense of the inequality of things 
overpowering her, “if I didn’t have 
anything more to do than you have, 
Tommy Stevens, I guess I wouldn’t 
sit round moping like you do. I'd fix 
things if I could, and if I couldn’t, I’d 
have a good time with ’em unfixed,” and 
before the startled Tommy could recover 
his scattered senses, his energetic friend 
scrambled hastily down the side of the 
woodpile and disappeared. The short, 
sharp bang of the door across the street, 
followed shortly by the wild, weird, dis- 
cordant notes of a parlor organ, told him 
that Adelaide Emaline was striving for 
the goal proudly hoped for by her un- 
appreciated aunts. 

Tommy sat pondering upon the advice 
that had been thrust upon him. ‘ Fix 
things ’’— what things? He dwelt upon 
this part wholly. A good time with 
things ‘‘ unfixed,’’ he felt to be quite im- 
possible. Neither could he bring himself 
to wait till things got fixed by any of the 
processes mentioned by Adelaide Ema- 
line. Suddenly a scheme so bold, so 
daring as to almost take away his breath, 
flashed across his mind. Could he? 
Dared he? 

He started towards the house. As his 
eye met his three dejected satellites he 
stopped long enough to provide the biddy 
and her family with a meal so bountiful 
as to cause them to feel amply repaid 
for their tedious waiting time. 

‘* Nora,”’ he said at the kitchen door, 
‘“‘ Nora, I want you to please take care of 
these,” with a comprehensive gesture 
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toward the pup and the kitten, who had 
seated themselves on the step, evidently 
curious to see what would develop now, 
** until I come back, and don’t let them 
follow me.” 

“Tl tend to them,” said Nora good 
naturedly. ‘Might I be asking where 
you're going, in case your mamma wants 
to know? ”’ 

“Tm just going out on the street a 
little while. Where is mamma? ”’ 

“‘ Sure an’ she’s lying down, she’s that 
bad with a headache.” If Nora had any 
suspicions regarding the mysterious head- 
aches with which her mistress was so 
suddenly afflicted, she wisely showed no 
trace of them. 

Tommy sighed. ‘“ Well, if she asks 
you where I am, Nora, you tell her I’ll be 
back in a little while;’ and with this 
rather evasive remark, he walked sturdily 
down street, turned the corner and 
waited patiently for the car that was to 
take him to the city. 

Mr. Stevens was sitting at his desk. 
He had told his office boy that he was 
busy, and was not to be disturbed unless 
on very important business; but his mail 
. lay unopened before him and there was no 
evidence that the usual work of the day 
had begun. 

“‘Such a fuss to grow from such an 
absurd trifle,’ he muttered impatiently, 
as he reviewed mentally the events of 
the last few days. Perhaps he had been a 
little unreasonable, but Helen need 
not have taken it so seriously. If he 
had known that it was a matter so dear 
to her heart he might have arranged it, 
perhaps, after all. In fact, he had 
purposely missed his car that morning 
and hastened back to tell her so, but the 
studied politeness with which she met 
him at the door, passing him an insigni- 
ficant document, the forgetting of which 
she appeared to think was the cause of 
his return, froze his purpose within him, 
and caused him to arrive at his office in 
a most injured frame of mind. 

“* Oh, well,” he said aloud as he picked 
‘up a letter from the pile before him and 
proceeded to open it with great precision, 
“IT suppose these affairs are common 
enough in most people’s lives, but some- 
how — I ” 
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“Gentleman to see you, sir,’’ said the 
office boy, opening the door abruptly. 

“Didn’t I tell you not to admit any 
one?” 

“Unless on important business,” sup- 
plemented the office boy. ‘‘ This gentle- 
man says his business is of the greatest 
importance.” 

‘Show him in,’ said Mr. Stevens 
shortly, and turning from his desk, his 
gaze fell upon the dusty, perspiriny 
figure of his only son, 

Tommy’s cheeks were crimson, but his 
blue eyes met his father’s, so like his own, 
unshrinkingly. 

‘* I’ve come, sir,’’ said Tommy gravely 
“ to have a little talk with you.” 

His father nodded, but said nothing, 
and after a slight pause Tommy continued 
in a voice which he vainly strove to keep 
steady, “I’ve been noticing for a few 
days how different you and mamma have 
been a 

“The deuce you have,” broke in his 
father. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tommy, growing 
visibly calmer, now that the plunge was 
taken. ‘I’ve been noticing, and seems 
to me it’s very uncomfortable.” 

““H’m,” said his father, somewhat 
taken aback at this very irregular 
proceeding. ‘‘Suppose I agree with 
you, what would you advise me to 
do?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” said 
Tommy slowly. ‘‘ You see there’s so 
many different kinds of ” he stopped 
suddenly — he couldn’t say ‘‘ rows,” and 
to save him he couldn’t think of any 
word to take its place. ‘‘I mean,” he 
faltered, striving to reproduce Adelaide 
Emaline’s ideas in language a shade 
more refined and getting things slightly 
mixed in the attempt,—‘‘I mean, I 
don’t know what’s the matter, or whether 
it’s you or mamma — or how long it’s 
going to last — but seems to me,” he 
went on eagerly, “‘ seems to me I can’t 
wait for all those things to happen that 
she said would happen, ’specially waiting 
for it to wear away like a snowbank in 
the sunshine.” 

Mr. Stevens gazed at his son in be- 
wilderment. Then a dim sense of his 
possible meaning came to him. 
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“So you think, Tommy,” said he, 
“that I’d better — better —”’ 

‘“‘ Better make up,’”’ said Tommy sim- 
ply, coming to his rescue. ‘‘ Maybe you 
wasn’t to blame, papa, not much to 
blame, I mean,’ he added hastily, 
loyalty to his mamma forbidding the 
thought of his accusing her as the cause 
of all this discomfort; ‘“‘ but don’t you 
remember when Cousin Ethel came that 
time, and we couldn’t agree at all, that 
you told me I must be good to her, 
anyway, and let her have her own way, 
just because she was a girl? It wasn’t 
very easy with Cousin Ethel, because 
she had red hair and freckles and I 
didn’t like her, but mamma’s different. 
She’s pretty. Don’t you think mamma’s 
pretty, papa?” 

“Yes, I do,” said papa softly, as a 
mental vision of his wife’s sweet, smiling 
face rose before him. 

‘“‘ And you love her lots, too, don’t you, 
papa,” persisted Tommy, feeling that 
now was the time to settle once for all 
the doubts and uncertainties with which 
he had been struggling. 

“Yes, I love her lots, and, honestly, 
Tommy, I don’t believe she’s been very 
much to blame,” said his father, speaking 
frankly as man to man. 

“ Let’s go right home now and tell her 
so,” said Tommy joyfully; and together, 
hand in hand, they went down the steps. 


On the way to the car Tommy hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ Papa,” he said softly, “ let’s 
go and buy mamma some roses. She 
loves them so, and maybe they will cure 
her headache.” 

“Oh, Tommy, Tommy,” said his 
father under his breath, stepping inside 
to make his selection, ‘‘ you are indeed 
wise in your day and generation.” 

As they stepped from the car upon 
reaching home, Tommy’s ears were as- 
sailed by the piercing cries of a baby, 
and turning hurriedly he saw Adelaide 
Emaline hastening toward him, pushing 
the perambulator. ‘‘Oh, Tommy,” she 
cried breathlessly, producing from the 
depths of her pocket an immense and 
much battered old cent with a hole in it, 
“‘ take this and go in there and see if you 
can’t get him a stick of candy, kind of 
hold it so the hole won’t show more’n 
you can help. It’s my lucky piece, but 
I don’t care if it will only stop his yelling. 
Get white candy!” she called after the 
swiftly flying figure. ‘‘Get white and 
peppermint! ”’ 

Shortly after a much heated but very 
radiant Tommy appeared before his 
smiling parents. Keenly he glanced 
from one to the other. Then turning to 
his father, he said, ‘‘ Isit all over, papa? ”’ 

And papa, looking into his wife’s 
happy eyes, replied, ‘‘ Yes, Tommy, it’s 
all over.”’ 


APPLE BLOSSOMS 


By Jane C. CROWELL 


Pure apple blossoms that radiant gleam 
Touched faint with rose, like a beautiful dream, 
Break into bloom as by miracle wrought — 
Clusters of wonder with fragrance deep fraught, 
Delicate, subtle, that floats from the trees; 
Passing the sweetness, each fresh wayward breeze 
Drinks of it freely to bear it afar 

Under the light or of sun or of star. 

More and more wondrous the beauty still grows, 
Art in perfection each new petal shows: 

Pure apple blossoms that May joyous brings, 
Unto your glory the touch of God clings. 





COLONEL WILLIAM A, GASTON 
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NEW ENGLAND’S GREATEST BANK 


By A. CROMWELL 








NEw ENGLAND’s GREATEST BANK 


NOTHER change in the ranks of 
Boston banks brings to the at- 
tention of the business world the 

continuing tendency to centralize banking 
iorces. This uniting of banks in Boston 
has, from its inception, been due to the 
widespread conviction that banking 
capital should be more closely concen- 
trated. The bartks of the country should 
stand for the financial protection of the 
people. 

There has arisen in the minds of many 
people the belief that bank consolidation 
was due to the greed for power on the 
part of a group of unscrupulous bankers. 
Undoubtedly this has been true in cer- 
tain cases, and unfailingly has followed 
the downfall of their ill-founded structure, 
entailing, in its fall, misfortune and loss 
to its clients. But this is not the spirit 
of honorable bank consolidation. 





There are just, immutable causes for 
bank consolidations; causes few in num- 
ber, but always followed by like immu- 
table results. Briefly enumerated, these 
causes are: the protection of depositors, 
the protection of shareholders, and the 
bringing together into one body the 
strongest, ablest minds in the community. 
The results, while not as briefly enum- 
erated, can at least be classified thus: 
the protection to the depositor accorded 
by a greater capital and surplus; the 
assurance to the borrower of unfailing 
loaning capacity, according to his merits; 
the assurance to both depositor and 
stockholder of broader men in control 
through the operation of the unfailing 
law of the survival of the fittest, and the 
ability to finance great public service 
affairs. 

The National Shawmut Bank, that 
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factor in financial Boston which has 
wrought so many changes on its map of 
banks, in 1898 absorbed its first bank, 
since it was incorporated as a state bank 
seventy years ago. 

The position of the national bank 
to-day is of paramount importance to 
every individual in the community. 
Boston banks are reserve banks; that is, 
banks and trust companies throughout 
the country may keep the greater part 
of their reserve in a national bank in 
Boston. The custody of these reserve 
funds and the active account of the 
Boston trust companies, and the holding 
of the cash reserve of savings banks 
throughout New England places upon a 
Boston bank a responsibility and a trust 
calling for the greatest integrity and 
conservatism on the part of its officers 
and board of directors. And beyond 
this duty owed to its depositors is the 
duty to its shareholders. Here again 
we see the guardianship of the people’s 
money, as the stock in a national bank 
is a legal investment for savings banks 
and trust companies and one largely 
employed by them. 

After the panic of 1893 the savings 
banks of Massachusetts found themselves 
loaded down with the stock of many 
small, weak national banks, which 
could not be sold at prices favorable to 
the owners. As the prices continued to 
drop, blocks of these stocks were offered 
for sale, with the result that such a 
slump was caused in their value that the 
owners were forced to withdraw their 
offerings from the market. This state 
of affairs found the savings banks with 
several million dollars invested in securi- 
ties on which they could not realize, 
and resulted in their choosing from 
among their officials a protective com- 
mittee. A syndicate of Boston bankers, 
acting in behalf of the associated savings 
banks, undertook the difficult task of 
liquidating a number of these national 
banks, and the Shawmut National Bank 
was reorganized under the name of the 
National Shawmut Bank, its capital in- 
creased to $3,000,000 and used as a de- 
positary of the business of the liquidated 
institutions. 


On November 1, 1898, there were 
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forty-nine banks with a united capital of 
$47,250,000, and deposits aggregating 
$214,000,000, clearing daily through the 
Boston Clearing House. By the process 
of liquidation and consolidation this 
number had been reduced, on November 
1, 1899, to thirty-nine banks, with a 
united capital of $39,200,000 and deposits 
of $213,000,000, which number was still 
further reduced to thirty-six banks, with 
a capital of $37,000,000 and deposits of 
$206,000,000 one year later. 

At the present time there are twenty 
banks capitalized at $25,650,000 with 
deposits of $200,000,000. Thus we see 
that the number of banks has decreased 
sixty per cent, the aggregate capiial 
fifty per cent, and deposits only seven 
per cent, the latter decrease being offset 
many times over by the increase in trust 
company deposits. Of thirty banks 
which have passed out of existence, ten 
were liquidated through the National 
Shawmut Bank by the request and for 
the benefit of their stockholders; three 
banks have been purchased by the 
Shawmut when its board of directors 
believed it was increasing its strength by 
adding to it men of integrity and ability 
and increasing the strength and usefulness. 
of the bank by the acquisition of a valua- 
ble line of accounts. 

No pressure could be brought to bear 
on these banks to coerce them into 
liquidation other than the co-operation 
of a majority of their stockholders and as. 
the result of liquidation no power was. 
gained over the accounts thus acquired 
other than that vouchsafed by the 
strength of the liquidating bank. Every 
national bank and trust company in 
Boston gained accounts through the 
liquidation of these banks. 

Previous to the first liquidation of a. 
bank by the National Shawmut Bank 
three of Boston’s banks went into volun- 
tary liquidation and the business was. 
absorbed by other institutions. 

In the panic of 1893, which caused 
such widespread disaster throughout 
the country, there were fifty-one banks. 
in Boston managed by as many presi- 
dents and boards of directors. The 
officials were striving in each bank to 
preserve the credit of their institution, 
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many courses of action were pursued, 
concerted action was impossible, and the 
panic ran its course to be followed by 
years of depression. 

In the panic of 1907, which was in 
many respects similar, particularly in the 
great scarcity of currency, much was 
done to stay the panic which again 
threatened to sweep the country. The 
panic of 1893 found fourteen separate 
banks acting independently, striving by 
as many different courses of action to 
protect their own interests. The panic 
of 1907 found those same banks united 
in the Shawmut, acting under one presi- 
dent and supervised by one board of 
directors. At this time the surplus of 
the Shawmut Bank was in excess of the 
aggregate surpluses of the fourteen sepa- 
rate banks in 1893, and its deposits about 
the same. On November 15, 1907, at the 
height of the panic, William A. Gaston 
issued over his signature, as president of 
the National Shawmut Bank, the fol- 
lowing letter to the New England banks: 

DEAR Sirs: In a period of such stringency of 


the money market as we are now experiencing, 
it is of the utmost importance that the banks 
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shall renew, as far as it lies in their power, the 
notes which may be maturing of merchants and 
manufacturers and others who are worthy of 
credit. 

In many cases it is utterly impossible for 
perfectly solvent business houses either to 
borrow new money or to collect their receivables, 
which ordinarily are paid, or to sell their mer- 
chandise, and if they are forced unnecessarily 
by the banks to pay their notes, bankruptcy or 
receivership is sure to follow. 

In order to restore business affairs to a normal 
state a general liquidation of business must 
take place. This, we believe, every merchant 
is attempting to do to the extent of his ability, 
but the banks and trust companies must, in our 
opinion, do their share by extending maturing 
notesin whole orin part. The fewer the number 
of solvent merchants who are forced to pay their 
debts where it means hardship, the fewer the 
failures, and, consequently, the sooner a res- 
toration of confidence and a normal condition 
of the money market will ensue. 

We therefore urge you, as far as is in your 
power, to help the serious mercantile situation 
ir this way. Very truly yours, 

National Shawmut Bank, 
(Signed) WiiitaMm A.’ Gaston, President 


The effect of this letter upon the 
banking world was very pronounced; 
it was quoted or copied in numberless 
publications. Coming as it did from a 
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man of such power as Colonel Gaston, 
coming from the bank which held the 


reserves of banks, the working capital of 
corporations and merchants, the trust 
funds, incomes, and savings from all 
over New England, it rang out with the 
clear note of the bellbuoy which marks 


the channel to the harbor. It is in such 
moments as this that the world appre- 
ciates the endeavors and accomplish- 
ments of a great bank through the efforts 
of its president and other officers, its 
board of directors and the trained 
workers throughout its whole organiza- 
tion. 

Colonel Gaston is a man of unusual 
frankness. His openness in dealing with 
his depositors may be illustrated from the 
following incident: Within the doors of 
another Boston bank it is told of him that 
it was his custom, when necessary, to 
show to a depositor the analysis record of 
his account, showing the expense to the 
bank of carrying the account in question. 
He wishes the bank to be regarded as a 
servant of the public, not merely as a 
depositary for money, but as a§source of 
strength and assistance throughiits wide- 


spread connections with the markets of 
the great world. As president he regards 
himself as the custodian of the interests 
of his stockholders, as is shown by his 
letter to them written just after the 
height of the panic and quoted in part 
below. Here also is noticeable the same 
frankness referred to: 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, 40 Water St., Boston 
January 1, 1908 
To the Shareholders of the National Shawmut 
Bank: 

The year has been a most prosperous one, 
viewed from the standpoint of profits. We have 
earned a much larger sum than ever before, al- 
though the profits for 1906 were most gratifying 
and were supposed not likely to be equaled. 

A most valuable factor that contributed to- 
wards our large earnings was the gratifying large 
addition of new accounts, almost wholly non- 
borrowing. Permanent borrowing accounts we 
have refused in every instance, preferring to 
save our resources for our old customers. ' 

The average deposit for the year has been in 
excess of $55,600,000, of which some $5,000,000 
came from the Exchange Bank. It therefore 
appears that our deposit other than that coming 
from the Exchange Bank has averaged over 
$4,000,000 in excess of the average deposit of 
1906,— an increase deemed by us to be exceed- 
ingly gratifying in this year of universally low 
and diminishing mercantile balances. 
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As you know, our policy in the past, as it is 
to-day, has been to refuse to pay the excessive 
rates of interest on deposits that have been so 
prevalent in Boston; to require in almost every 
instance some free balance on borrowing ac- 
counts; and to refuse to grant excessive lines of 
credit. No competition has driven us from this 
policy. It has lost us some business in the past, 
but we believe the fact that it was known that 
our policy in these particulars was extraordi- 
narily conservative has brought us business and 
increased our deposits during these last six 
months of financial panic. Known as a bank 
that paid only reasonable interest on deposits, 
that granted only moderate lines of credit, we 
appealed to the depositor who looked, not for a 
hal! of one per cent or one per cent extra on his 
deposit, but for the safety of that deposit and 
for financial strength to protect his business 
when his business needed protection. We be- 
lieve we are accurate in saying that at no time 
during the past year has any of our customers 
been refused the accommodation to which he 
was entitled by way of loan at a reasonable rate 
of interest, or has been refused the currency that 
he needed; and that in spite of the panic our 
deposits have increased. In the quarter ending 
October 1, 1907, our average deposit was 
$54,800,000, and in the last quarter, $56,200,000. 

During the recent panic we were able to loan 
many financial institutions,— national banks, 
savings banks, and trust companies,— who were 
our customers, sums sufficient to enable them to 
pay their depositors and to do their ordinary 
business. At one time we were loaning seventy 
of such institutions an aggregate sum of about 
$4,500,000. From October 21, 1907, to Decem- 
ber 10, 1907, during the height of the panic, we 
furnished our customers and correspondents over 
$18,000,000 in currency. 

Although the decline in market values of 
securities has been very great, especially in the 
most conservative investments, we have charged 
down our stocks and bonds in all cases to market 
value. In our opinion there should in the 
future be a marked increase in the value of these 
securities over the very low figure at which they 
are now carried on our books. 

The government bonds owned by this bank, 
amounting to $2,226,000, are carried at par. 

We have met with only one loss this year, 
a note of $10,000, which has been wholly charged 
off, and we hold, with the exception of one note 
$184, no overdue, failed, or suspended paper, or 
paper that we anticipated will not be fully paid. 
This loss of $10,000 (a portion of which we be- 
lieve will be repaid) is the first loss this bank has 
sustained since February 17, 1904. This result 
is due to the good work of our credit department. 

Our investment in our banking house has 
fully justified the prediction of our former 
president (Mr. James P. Stearns), that its income 
would net us four per cent per annum and provide 
us with our banking house free of rent. We 
are, however, charging down our investment in 
real estate by $75,000 per year, that sum being, 
in our opinion, a reasonable rent for the quarters 
we occupy for our business. 
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During the past seven months the strain on 
all financial institutions has been severe, and we, 
in common with others, have had difficulty in 
completely providing for our customers’ wants, 
and, had we not gone into our required reserve, 
we would have been obliged in some instances to 
have disappointed our customers. We believe 
that the purpose of a required reserve was to 
provide assistance to merchants in time of severe 
financial conditions, and we acted accordingly. 
I feel sure that this policy has your approval 
and support. I am glad to say, however, that 
the bank has now more than its required reserve. 

I ask for your hearty and full co-operation in 
our endeavor to further build up the deposit and 
business of this bank. The bank is your pro- 
perty, and should receive all the assistance 
you can give it. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Wii.u1aM A. Gaston, President 


The growth in business during the 
panic referred to in this letter is due to 
the great public confidence in the bank. 
The Bank of England’s deposits and those 
of the Bank of France rise in times of 
panic or unrest because money is with- 
drawn at such times from smaller and 
weaker institutions. Fear and unrest in 
times of panic always attack those of 
moderate or little means and it is by 
harboring and protecting this class of 
merchants that the Shawmut Bank has 
gained their confidence. Probably no 
bank in New England, and few, if any, 
in the country, enjoy the patronage of 
such a large number of small depositors. 
At the present time the bank has two 
thousand depositors, carrying balances of 
less than $500. 

The letter refers to the new banking 
rooms which comprise two floors in the 
building completed about a year ago on 
what is commonly considered the finest 
location in Boston. The demand for 
offices in this section called for a ten-story 
office building which has proved an ex- 
cellent investment for the bank, and for 
the stockholders a tangible asset, which 
could not be found in a building erected 
solely for the bank’s use. The finish of 
the bank is plain in effect but possessing 
that dignity and solidity found only in 
white marble. Below the banking room 
is the safe deposit vault, in which are 
safes rented by customers of the bank. 
Waiting rooms and private offices and 
committee rooms are provided for its 
customers. The bank building in whole 
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and in part down to the fittings of the 
offices is devoid of ostentation, but is 
indicative of that strength which charac- 
terizes the financial structure. 

To one not familiar with the working 
of a great bank the machine-like speed, 
power, and regularity of its action is 
difficult to comprehend. Like a huge 
chronometer it ticks off the record of 
events and scores the movement of 
millions, and all the while a master mind 
listens for the least click or hesitancy in 
its mechanism. . 

As was stated in the beginning of this 
article, the banks of the country should 
stand for the financial protection of the 
people. If the elimination of thirty 
banks leaves twenty better fitted to cope 
with existing conditions and better able 
to safeguard the reserve funds of a million 
people, the advantage is with the million 
and not with the banks. 

The gain to the holders of thirty-five 
thousand shares of National Shawmut 
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Bank stock cannot be compared to the 
greater security afforded to its $65,000,000 
of deposits. All gain to shareholders of 
the Bank of England is insignificant 
beside the magnitude of security offered 
its depositors. 

The National Shawmut Bank is more 
prominent for its strength than its size, 
the latter the result of the former, cause 
and effect, the law of compensation here 
as elsewhere. If size alone were the goal, 
millions could be added to its deposits by 
a less rigid system of making loans nd 
the added attraction of higher interest 
offered for deposits. With the bank, as 
with the merchant or individual, the 
higher the rate of interest offered the 
greater the need for money and the poorer 
the security. The Bank of England, 
Bank of France, Bank of Germany give no 
interest on deposits. Size a bank may 
strive for, strength it must maintain. 

Boston is a great city of a great world; 
its banking must be in proportion. 











NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 
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‘White Mountain” Refrigerators 


The One and Only ‘* Chest with the Chill in it”’’ 








** STONE 


Are 


y any others in food- 


unapproached 
reserving, heat-re- 
ling, cold-retaining 
ualities, and in the 
rfected details of in- 


erior construction. 


“THE REFRIGERA- 
OR WITH OVER A 
LION USERS.’’ 


WHITE ” 


REFRIGERATORS 
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“The Che.s? ile i 
L*2 Chill init. 


Manufactured Only by 


In this beautiful 
* Stone White” refrig- 
erator the provision‘ 
chamber has a lining 
of solid quarried stone.* 
Ice cold and white as 
snow. Pure and 
economic. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
AND INTERESTING 
BOOKLET FOR THE 
ASKING. 


AINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY NASHUA.N.H. 
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that when he af 
wanted to get his fill of pulling in the 
‘big square-tailed trout, land-locked salmon, ee 
or black bass, he used to go ’ 
Ty 


Fishing Down in Maine. 
The Rangeleys, Dead River, Moosehead, Chesuncook, Allagash, Bel- } i 


grade, and a score. more,—these are the names that stir living embers ¢ 


~ 


in the Old Fisherman's memory. It’s there, in the clear, cold water, that 
the trout are jumping-crazy for the fly right now, waiting for you. 


“In the Fish and Game Country” and “Fish and Game Laws 
Worth Knowing” are two beautifully illustrated booklets 
containing accurate information of how, when and where 


N ' togo. Send 2 cents in stamps f h dv-ite todav t 
in jor each one, at e to ) 
| | C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 
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Bailey’s (Pneumatic) Whalebone 
Road Wagon 


glides along easily behind the horse, seeming almost to run up | 
and help him. In fact, it does. €cientific tests show that | 
, pneumatic tired vehicles are drawn from 30 to 60 per cent 
more easily than are steel tired vehicles. 
Wire or suspension wheels are so far superior in strength to 
wooden wheels as to be beyond comparison. 
It is easy to get in and out of a: Bailey (Pneumatic), Whale- 
‘bone Road Wagon. Weather cagnditions, heat, cold, moisture, 
have no effect on them. They are clean to ride in,— will not 
throw mud. Vibration, shock, slewing, cramped ‘wheels, all 
causes of failure in wooden wheeled vehicles, are done away with. 
€uch a combination of honest comfort, strength, durability, 
and convenience can but be esthetically beautiful, and so these 
wagons are. Write for our catalogue. 


% $S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


= 
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NOW 


~ 1S THE TIME TO THINK OF 
Spring Fishing 


in the 


MAINE LAKES 


All of which are reached by the 
Maine 
Gentral Railroad 


After the long, trying winter of indoor 
life and social duties you need a change 
—the flush of health has left your 
cheek — your step is inelastic — your 
brain works only on one side at a time 
— YOU NEED A CHANGE, A few 
days’ change, a week, two weeks in the 

MAINE WOODS 
will work wonders. It is the only 
‘“‘ spring tonic’ you need. 

We can tell you where to go, what ’twill 
cost, what to take, etc. Address 
GENERAL PASSENGER DEPT. 

Maine Gentral R. R. 
Portland, Me. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, Gen, Passenger Agent 


























Hotel Cumberland 


For purity, exquisite beauty 


NEW YORK ; Ae 
s. - Gon. e roadway st aa St. and evenness of tone, durability 
h levated ; ; Shi, 
“aut deateke of construction, and _ artistic 
Kept by a originality of design, you'll 
, Boston find it hard to equal‘: 
nu w Man 
P Bes Ideal 
that Lge i Location. : 
|) lear Theat GABLER 
ne au eaters 
cent ay ails : be 
3 : sl Sey and 
’ 9 Central 
Bite 2: New 
; Bites. Be. and 
hale- ie Fireproof The Pianos that win 
sture, Pr is Easy Bret. 7‘. by Comparison 
i not hee a For over fifty years they have 
s, all Yi Ts é been the choice of those who 
with. S and recognise true musical value. 
ilit i DS & Oriental ’ 
ility, ? r 


. R 3 
theat ee é Tresalent Ask us to tell you about the easy 

: eee eas way to buy the best prano burlt. 
bath and 


up. ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


Ve ost BOOKLET 
HARRY P.. STiMSUN (Recently of Boston) ree nee 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 466 Whitlock Avenue, New York 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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SUMMER WORK 


ALF A MILLION PEOPLE will bring some t hirty millions of dollars into New England during 
the coming months. These millions they will spend in “ America’s Playground.” Thousands 
of these millions will be invested in souvenirs of these six states that are so popular. What 

souvenir so easy of sale to New England’s visitors as a subscription to the beautiful Mew England 
Magazine? Q You can take from two to ten subscriptions a day and make your summer morte profit 
able than your winter, and what work so pleasant? Write for liberal offer. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE CO. 
OLD SOUTH BUILDING, BOSTON 


“POSSE, GYMNASIUM ELECTRICITY 


ical and Educational Gymnastics. Twentieth year | 
begins September, 1909. Graduates now filling po- WE GE888 we ce pr —, 


is the oldest a school in the wo 


sitions as Directors of Physical Training in Public | teaching Spat snd best 2c exclusively. 
Schools, Colleges, State Normal Schools, Academies, Theoretical and practical course compiete 


etc. Send for catalogue. ‘ IN ONE YEAR 
RoW OMG -D MU OT-NU RCM CARA tN and Electical insrumens.. Grodaster b 


“ hae ag instruments. Graduates held. 'd good positions dom out 
orld. Sixteenth yer opens Sept. 23. tg aay oa log to 
WALTER N. ‘WESTO N, Treasurer. Station G, Wis D.C. 





























18 21-25 foot launches at proportionate 
prices; fitted with two cycle reversing en- 
zines with speed con ling lever; simplest 


4 ” Durable Rugs 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


Send us your old carpets 
We will return b. autitul rugs 


A 4x6 foot rug requires only 1 pounds 
of old Ingrain or 28 pounds _of old Brussels 
or Tapestry. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING co. 
15 West St., Walpole, Mass. 


Send for price-list. 


engine made; starts without cranking, only 
three moving parts. Steel rowboats, $20. Water- 
tight pong ay cannot 
sink; no boat house. Largest 
manufacturers of pleasure boats 
in the world. Orders filled day 
received. We sell direct, cutting 
middlemen’s profits. Free catalog. 


Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
1305 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 




















A Book for Every Home The author announces the title 
of this book in reverence of 


WHERE IS MOTHER? 


which commends itself in being commendabletoevery home 

without comment. Size, 43x63}; bound of cloth in scroll; | 

contains 162 pages. Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
ADDRESS THE AUTHOR 


H. H. DeWEESE, Golumbus, Ohio | 

















For Liquor and _ 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





Hot Ark. Dwight, tl. Portland, Me. Bateie, B Pijtebus , Pa. 
San pee ot Cal, ee Ind. Grand Rapids,Mich, White Piains, N.Y. 46 Fifth Ave. 
2930 Sacramento St. 8. Coll A Greenboro, N. C. Providenes, R. I. 
Denver, Col. Plainfield, Ind. 265 8. College Ave. Fargo, N. D. ‘Waukesha, Wis. 
‘West Haven,Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont, Can 
‘Washington, D. oc. Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor.Cass& 25th Sts. 812N. Broad St. Winnipe an. 
211 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. North Conway,N.H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, Engiana 
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at Moosehead Lake; in the Maine wilderness, 
is the nation’s great national playground; where 
tons of huge lake trout, togue, and landlocked 
salmon are captured every season, and thousands 
of men, women, and families annually find health 
and recreation. Mt. Kineo House (accommo- 
dating 400) offers every modern comfort and 
convenience. Write now for dates and hand- 
some scenic booklet. 


C. A. JUDKINS, Manager 


Kineo Moosehead Lake Maine 














WALTER D. HINDS 


Maine’s Leading and Largest Taxidermist 


SUB-AGENT FOR ISSUANCE OF LICENSES 


Branches at Haine’s Landing, Rangeley Lakes, Bel- 
grade Lakes, Maine; Port aux Basques, Newfoundland. 


Raw Furs bought and sold. Complete line of Sporting 
Goods, Moccasins, Snow Shoes, etc. Bureau of information 
for al] pointsin Maine, New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 


No specialties, but experts in all departments 


72-74-76 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 
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King and Bartlett Camps 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS 








L 


Trout, Salmon and Togue abound in nearby waters. The 
center of the game region, where deer and bear are numer- 
ous. Ruffed grouse and other small game is abundant. 
An ideal place for a family outing, where pine-laden breezes 
blow. 2,037 feet above sea level. 


NO HAY FEVER 


Excellent spring water. Reached via rail and stage to 
Eustis. Then buckboard to camp. 
For terms, booklet, etc., address 


HARRY M. PIERCE 


KING AND BARTLETT CAMPS 
SPENCER, MAINE 
Everything up to date 





THE FAMOUS 


WEST OUTLET CAMPS 


GILBER! & COOSIBS, Proprietors 





Just across Moosehead Lake from Kineo Mountain, in 
plain view, are also Little Kineo, Lobster, the two Squaws, 
Boar Stone and Blue Ridge Mountains. The big lake 
stretches away for twenty miles to north and again to the 
south. 

Plenty of good trails and walks through the woods. Hunt- 
ing and fishing in their season; boating, canoeing, swimming, 
dancing, lawn tennis, etc. 

Fishing season opens as soon as the ice leaves the lake, 
first to fifteenth of May. Good ali the time; best from May 
twenty-first until first of July. 

Easy transportation to camps, where everything is first 
class. A grand season for outing all the way to November. 
For rates, dates, and booklet, address 

GILBERT S ooange 
West Outlet Camps ° ° Kineo, Maine 
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COME*TO INDIAN POND CAMPS. 


Fine canoeing. Vegetables from Indian Farm. The best of hunting in season. 


your comfort. 





Northern Maine 
offers a choice of 


FISHING cesses 


LAKES AND STREAMS all reached by the 
Bangor and Aroostook R. R. 








** In the Maine Woods ’”’ 
Eleventh Annual Edition. 
better than ever. before. 
Address 


Bigger, brighter, 
Yours for 15, cents, 


GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
Pass’r Traffic Manager, Bangor, Me. 





“to location-and size of rooms.) Vassen 
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The Rangeley and Dead River Region 
MAINE 
The best Fishing and Hunting Country in the United States. 
Easy of access, three through trains each way daily between 
Rangeley, Greene’s Farm, and Boston; fine hotels, the best of 


guides and boats, beautiful scenery, splendid drives, two 
thousand feet élevation, spring water, clear pure air. 


HAY FEVER UNKNOWN 


The season of 1907 broke all records for Game Shipments, 
and the record of Big Trout and Salmon taken at the 
Rangeleys was larger than for many years. Wise fish and game 
laws with the strictest enforcement by wardens and guides, 
is making the Rangeleys and Dead River Region. the Mecca 
of all true sportsmen and lovers of nature. A beautifully 
illustrated 100 page guidebook in colors, with large map of 
all this territory, sent by mail for 15c. in stamps. Address 


FISH a dozen fine ponds and streams alive with 
trout. Mountain climbing galore. Everything for 
i Address 

MIKE MARR, Moosehead, Me. 


WEST END HOTEL 





The West End Hotel is one of the largest and best known hostel ries 
in the “City by the sea."’ It is situated directly opposite the Union 
Station, facing Railroad Square, where trains arrive and depart for all 
of Maine’s Seashore, Lake and Mountain Resorts, and is readily accessible 
to all points of interest in and about the city. The Hotel is planned on 
generous lines and attracts the visitor by its homelike and cheerful ap- 
pearance. It is modern in every respect and contains all the attributes 
found in a first-class hotel. 

‘The rooms, one hundred and sixty-five in number, are spacious, brig!it, 
and cheerful, and open upon Jarge, airy halls, and are arranged single or 
en suite with or without baths us desired. The public rvoms are all 
tustefully decorated and furnished, giving to the guests every possille 
comfort. 

In its Cuisine and Service no expense is spared and no perfecting detai! 
is neglecte Thetable is supplied with the-best the market affords. The 
farm and dairy products and ‘poultry coming fresh from Hermanhurst 
tarm, which is conducted expressly for the hotel . 

‘The farm and garden cover many acres of the best soil in Maine pro- 
ducing vegetables, fruit, etc.,which add to the excellence of the table. The 
dairy is well stocked with blooded Jerseys producing the best cream, milk, 
and butter. 

Rates, American Plan $2 5/ to.¢4 .50.perday,for each person, according 
rs ‘from +New York, Boston, etc 
for the Maritime Provinces will find the West End Hotel amostconvenient 
stopping place to break the tiresome journey. Ladies unattended receive 
our special attention. Our Porter meets all trains. 


H. [. CASTNER, Prop. 
Opp. Union Station, Portland Maine, U. S. A.. 


JONES’ CAMPS 


AT MOSQUITO NARROWS, LAKE MOXIE, ME. 


@ No better trout fishing lies out of doors than in 
this beautiful body of water. Built close to nature's 
heart and well adapted to give perfect satisfaction 
to sportsmen, these camps are the real thing. Easily 
reached via Somerset Ry. For particulars address! 





JONES BROS., BINGHAM, MAINE® 
MOSQUITO NARROWS CAMP } 


MENTION 


Sandy River and Rangeley 1 akes Railroad 


z PHILLIPS, MAINE 
F. A. Lawton, Sept. F. N. Beal, G. P. A. 
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>To Bretton Woods _ 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





Encircled by mountain peaks and surrounded by 
the fragrant spruce and balsam forests of the “New 
Hampshire North Woods,” with cold and sparkling 


mountain’ streams and springs of purest waters, 


BRETTON WOODS 


offers health, vigor, and delight from the time of 
summer's earliest green until the last tint of 
autumn’s gold and crimson. 

ITS GREAT HOSTELRIES 

The Mount Pleasant and 

The Mount Washington 

NEE EIDE ETL ARTLINE. SS SMR RES 





Will provide every comfort and luxury that the traveler may require. 


ANDERSON & PRICE, Managers 
BRETTON: WOODS, N. H. 


Also of The Alcazar, St. Augustine; The Ormond and Bretton-Inn-at- 
Ormond-Beach, Fla. New York Hotels, Bretton Hall, 86th St. and 
Broadway (Subway Station) and Hotel Seymour, 50 W. 45th St. 
Through trains from Boston, morning, afternoon and night, to station 
upon hotel grounds. 


Annual Tournament, Bretton Woods Golf Club 
First Week in August 
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In the Early Springtime 


the farmer sows his barley —each seed a living thing. Soon it 
germinates, sprouts and ripens. Harvest time comes, the living 
crop is garnered—every seed multiplied a hundred fold. Nothing 
but the primest Northern barley is used in the preparation of 


ANHEUSER-BUSc}), 


“pNnEUSER = BUScyS : , Ney ; 

| » 5 | except a right proportion of the juices of imported Saazer Hops. 

Nalt- ; wb 16) The result is a malt tonic of extraordinary richness and invigorat- 
WaeetaT: i ing properties. Thus Malt-Nutrine (containing an organic extract 

from the life-cells of a staple cereal) possesses in the very highest 

degree all the active body-building principles of a genuine liquid 

food in pre-digested form. «3 Order of your Druggist or Grocer. 


For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with 
Gold Trade-Mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-Mark and 
1Sc for postage, we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any address 
in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


i a ~wy 7 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Double 
Service. 


The Glenwood Gas Range Attach- 
ment consisting of oven, broiler and three 
burner top, is made to bolt neatly to the end 
of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal Range. 


The heat in both coal and gas ovens 
is registered by the wonderful Glenwood 
Patent Oven Heat Indicator which shows 
at a glance when to put food in the oven. 
If a large amount of baking is required, 
both the Coal and Gas ovens can be 
operated at the same time, using one for 
meats and the other for pastry. Being very compact it saves room in the kitchen. 


The Plain Cabinet Glenwood 


Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 





There are just two 
kinds of watches worth buying —a 
costly watch for an elegant ornament, or an 
Ingersoll for a practical, every-day timekeeper. Me- 
dium-priced watches are not one bit better timekeepers 
than Ingersolls, and they are not valuable enough for orna- 
mental timepieces, 


WATCHES 


ate the only low-priced, guaranteed timekeepers. Two of the most popular 
Ingersolls are — 
The YANKEE —the famous original “ Dollar Watch,” and the only real watch sold 
to-day for one dollar; like all Ingersolls, a guaranteed timekeeper . d 
The MIDGET —the ideal lady's watch; a dainty little timekeeper, onetee with women 
and girls everywhere; stem-wind and stem-set, as are all Ingersolls . $2.00 
Other Ingersolls up to $5.00 
If your dealer isn’t one of the 60,000 who sell Ingersolls, send us his name and 
we'll send your watch postpaid on recetpt of price. Write for 
our free illustrated circular. 


Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


97 Frankel Building, 
New York City 
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“ P "erate circumstances can own a VOSE 
We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in you 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM - 


TOILET POWDER 


«A SAFE HIT” The Box 


When Mennen’s was first intro- 
duced it made a hit wememaley. 
and was then and is now specially 
recommended by _ physicians 
everywhere as perfectly pure 
and safe. It has proven a sum- 
mer necessity,a boon for comfort 
of old and young. 














CUSHION 


HOSE 


MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 
prevents and relieves Cha 


ing, Chafing, Prickly 
Heat, Sunburn,and all skin 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 








BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-—IN YELLOW 


Act, dune MF . 18 ATTACHED THIS WAY 
le 0 everywhere, 0: 2 
ppeilcoi ane ali sagrony rss ce ee 
Gerhard Mennen Co. 4 i’S THERE 
Newark, N. J. ae he. -—~ -- + eee 
Try M 's Viol Bora’ 
Talcusn Toilet Powder i hente GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 


scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 





© . r 
hathing and shaving it is 
delightful; in the nursery, 
indispensable. 

For your protection the 
genuine is put bt in non- 
refillable boxes—the **Box 
that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
fuce on top. 








HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
SAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


e d 
Act, June 80,1906. Serial N 














New England Cooking | 


is the 


Best in the World , 


he. 





RANGES HAVE 





HUB 


The MODEL is one of the latest of the HUB Series. 
Ebony Finish —just the smooth glossy surface of the iron itgé 
clean, surer to stay clean. y 
HUB Ranges have heat flues on five sides of the oveng¥érdinary ranges 
have them only on four sides. 
HUB Ranges are sure bakers, and are used and en 
Cooking Schools. Made with or without Gas Atta 


Sold by Leading Furniture and Stove Dealers 
Send for illustrated catalogue of rang: 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., MAKERS, 52-54 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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